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ABSTRACT 



Lamar State College of Technology opened its first 
extension center in Orange, Texas, on an experimental basis 
for the academic year 1969-1970. Its curriculvim consisted 
primarily of first year general education courses. Empha- 
sis was placed on providing opportvinitiee for educationally 
disadvajitagod youth. This study described the facilities, 
faculty, and student body of the Orange Extension Center 
and evaluated the students' academic achievement at the 
completion of the fall semester. 

The review of the literature covered the background 
and current interest in education for disadvantaged stu- 
dents, the resulting compensatory programs and practices, 
and a critical evaluation of the results. Compensatory 
practices were categorized acoordlng to their purpose s 
college enrollment and academic success after enrollment. 

A compensatory program was doflnod ns an organized group 
of related oomoenoatory practices. At present, evaluation 
of compensatory practices or programs has little validity 
due to the paucity of I'oports based on standard research 
techniques . 

The Orange Extension Center was housed in a former 
elementary school; it contained the rudimente of a book- 
store, library, mid enaok bar. Thero were four full time 
instructors, one of whom was also the director of the 




Center, and fourteen part-time instructors , The staff, 
which was compu^^ratively young and inexperienced, tau^t 
thirty-five classes in ten different departments. The de- 
scription of the student body was based on data contained 
in a four -page, self-report questionnaiire which was com- 
pleted during the month of November, 1969. Pi*oin an enroll 
nent of 337, as confimed by the faculty, a total of 331 
students completed the questionnaire; of these. 325 stu- 
dents completed the fall semester. 

The academic achievement of the students during the 
fall semester at the Center was investigated by using the 
semester grade averages. Tabulations of these averages 
were correlated with various data from the questionnaire, 
The semester grade point average for all of the students 
was 1,5, which corresponds to a "C" grade. 

Some reconmendationa were made to inoroaso the en- 
rollment of disadvantaged students at the Center, such as 
motivation by public schools and parents, publicity, finon 
oial aid, and methods to reduce academic barriers, particu 
larly in the area of language facility. Other, moro gen- 
eral, recommendations war© also made. The Center Jiad a 
modest beginning and a general acceptance by area rooi- 
donto; it is anticipated that improvements will be made 
in the futur© . 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 

Lamar State College of Technology in Beaiunont, Texas, 
opened Ite first extension center in Orange, Texas, for the 
aoademio year 1969-1970. The eetablishnient of this Center, 
on an experimental basis, was the result of many years of 
local effort and interest in obtaining on institution of 
higher education to meet the needs of those potential college 
students of the Orange area who wei^ unable or unwilling tc 
leave the immediate vicinity. Also, preliminary planning 
for the Center strongly emphasized its function in providing 
opportunities for educationally disadvantaged youth. 

Traditionally, a large segnent of the population of 
the United States has been denied higher education. Students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds seldom receive the necessary 
encouragement, academlo assistance, or financial support 
that would enable them to realize their potential for satis- 
factory achievement at the college level. Not only are 
these students hOJidicappod by their environment and culturol 
or ethnic caste status, but ti.ey may also be victims of thoir 
own attitudes, motivations, and aspirations. 

A general concern for the education of disadvantaged 
youth has been heigjitoned by many factors, ranging from the 
1954 school deoegre /nation decision of the Supreme Court to 
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the increasingly technological base of our country's industry. 
The goal of higher education for a larger number of youth has 
assumed a sense of urgency. Colleges and viniversities have 
token more responsibility in providing programs of compensatory 
education in a variety of ways ranging from identifying stu- 
dents with college potential to providing special counseling, 
remedial work, and financial aid. Implementing Lamar's 
concern for the educationally disadvantaged was the opening 
of the Orange Extension Center. 

I . THE PHOBLEM 

Statement of the problem . The problem of this study 
was (l) to describe the facilities, faculty, and student body 
of the Orange Extension Center of Lamar State College of 
Technology} and (2) to evaluate the students' academic 
achievement at the completion of the fall aoraester. 

Importance of the study . In order to make intelligent 
plans for the future effectiveness or expansion of the Center, 
it was necessary to investigate and desoribo the first 
semostor of its existenco. T^>e accurate knowledge of how 
many students were enrolled in opocifio courses v/ould ob- 
viously be of assistance in scheduling classes and recruiting 
the appropriate Instructors for the subsequent year. 

Less obvious but of more significance, an Insi^^t 
into the students themselves, their baokgroimds and thoir 
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reasons for attending college, would provide pertinent data 
for Lamar. By inference , theee facte could indicate which 
compensatory practices would best attract and encourage 
disadvantaged students in the Orange area. 

Background of the study . Several attempts have been 
made in the past to offer college level courses in Orange. 

The Education Coiuaittee of the Oi*ange Chamber of Commerce 
approached the University of Texas about offering Texas 
Government and Texas History in extonoion classes, but the 
University refused. Lamar State College of Teohixology has 
offered extension courses in Orange occasionally when there 
was sufficient intex’est in specific courses; however, this 
was never done on a regular, consistent basis. 

There was sufficient interest in having a college in 
Orajige that the formation of a college district was voted 
upon by the electorate on November 26, 1968. With a total 
of 2,031 votes for it and 2,743 votes against it, the 
measure w^s defeated by 712 votes. The narrow margin of the 
defeat encouraged the supporters of a local college to bi'ing 
the issue to the voters again on March 18, 1969. This time 
there was a wider margin of defeat: the measure lost by 

1,140 votes, with a total of 3,684 for and 4,824 against 
the college. 

Following the second defeat at tho polls. Dr. Thomas T. 
Salter, Dcajv of Extension and Special Services at Lamar, was 
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approached about tho feasibility of establishing an extension 
center at Orange, and tentative plans 'Here begun. At this 
time there were several administrative changes at Lamar due 
to the death of its president in March. Not xintil the new 
president, Dr. Frank A. Thomas, was named in June could 
definite approval be seourad for the Orange Extension Center 
to open in September, 1969. 

During the three-month period from Jime to September, 
a building to house the center was secured and renovated, 
a faculty assembled, and the community informed of Lamar's 
plans aj^d progress by various means of publicity. Com- 
munity support and enthusiasm for the Center was demon- 
strated materially by both physical and financial assistance 
as well as by less tangible means. 

II . DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 

Coapeneatory practices . Tho torn "bompensatory pme- 
tices" in hi^ier education refers to any modification of 
standard practices designed to further tho academic succoss 
of disadvantaged ctudento. To facilitate college entry, there 
may bo preadmission preparation, special i'ecn:»itmont practices, 
financial aid, end administrative variations of admission I'C- 
quiremonto. After etudents aro admitted, the compensatory 
practices may include remedial studies, special guidaiice and 
covmseling services, tutoring, and extensions of tho foxir-ycar 
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D1 Badvantafso<i ■ The term "disadvantaged" refers to 
various groups which differ from each other in many ways, 
but have in common ouch charactei’i sties as low educational 
achievement, low economic status, low social status, limited 
or no employment, little potential for upward mobility, and 
limited or no participation in community activities. Cul- 
tural attitudes are often in conflict with those of the 
majority of the population, particularly if the groups are 
predominantly Negro, Mexican, Puerto Rioan, American Indian, 
and southom rural or mountain whites. Other terms are used 
for theso groups, such as "socioeconomically deprived," 
"poverty-stricken," "culturally alienated," and several 
others. 



III. LIMITATIONS 

This study v/as limited to a description of faculty, 
classes, and students at the Center during tho month of 
Novoraber, 1969. The limitation was Imposed due to tho many 
changes in class schedules, faculty additions, and student 
additions and withdrawals during the first few weeks of the 
fall semestor. 

Each class roll was personally checked, corx’ccted, 
and verified by the appropriate Instructor. Aocorxiing to 
these class rolls, plus a few other corrections, there 
were 337 students attending class regularly at the Center 
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during the month of November, 1969. Questionnaires were 
completed during the same month by 334 of the stuuents; in 
this study, all statistical inforaation regarding students 
was limited to the data provided by the questionnaire. It 
was assumed that the students responded to the questionnaires 
honestly and correctly. 



IV. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

A self-report questionnaire was constructed to gather 
infoimation about each subject that was deemed most relevant 
for this study. Two pages of the questionnaire dealt with 
personal and parental data; on the other two pages, the 
student was asked questions concerning enrollment and educa- 
tional data. A copy of this questionnaire may be soon in 
Appendix A. 

The faculty at the Center was asked to distribute the 
questionnaires. The students were permitted to complete 
the questionnaires during a regularly scheduled class period 
and then return them to the instructor. 

V. ORGANIZATION OF THE THESIS 

This paper is a study of the Oi'ange Extension Center 
with emphasis placed on its distinguishing characteristic 
of providing opportunities for disadvantaged students. 
Chapter II contains backgroxuid material on compensatory 
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education for dicadvantaged youth, recent or current programs 
and practices in various colleges and liniversitiea, and 
problvsJis in program evaluation. The Orange Extension Center 
is doBcribed in Chapter III, and the data obtained on the 
questionnaires are utilized to determine the students' back- 
grounds and their educational achievements and aspirations;. 
Chapter IV contains conclusions dniwn from correlations of 
information concoming tho students with the fall semester 
grades that were earned by the students. Findings are sum- 
marized and recommendations are made in Chapter V, 




CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

V/idospread interest in education for the disadvantaged, 
the resulting compensatory programs and praotices, and a 
critical evaluation of results has been an educational phe- 
nomenon of the 1960's. Prior to 1960, the literature was 
almost devoid of discussions of higher education for the 
disadvantaged; the trend toward action has developed only 
during the past six or seven years. Only a brief summary 
of the background, objectives, and programiS designed for 
higher education for the disadvantaged will bo given here. 

I. LITERATURE ON BACKGROUND AND CURRENT STATUS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

Hi^er education in the United States is derived from 
many different sources and insflects many diffei'ent traditions. 
The idea of an undergraduate college which offers a general 
or liberal education was imported from Englemd. The idea 
that a college should serve its corariunity is, for the most 
part, an /merican concept which started with tlie land-grant 
college raovomont in the late nineteenth contui’y and has been 
ro-interpretod in the form of community colleges in the 
twentieth century. The idea that a univei-eity should con- 
centrate on research, scholarship, and the training of 
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^adviate students is a German conception. The belief that a 
college should prepare people for an extremely vdde variety 
of vocations is an American expression of the democratic 
ideal. The role of hi^er education as au instrument of 
national policy is a result of both scientific technology 
and the constant political crises after World War II. ^ 

Traditionally, higher education in the United States 
has served an elite minority. The archetype of an institu- 
tion of hi^or education is the small, private, liberal arts 
college*, in the beginning, its major function was to prepare 
men for the professions - law, medicine, theology. The idea 
that a college education should be available only to a care- 
fully selected group is still prevalent. Even now only 
about half of all hi^ school gi'aduatos go to college, and 
most of them are products of the middle and upper olassos 

of society - affluent rather than poor, white rather than 

2 

black, well-schooled, tested, and selected. 

The dominance of the liberal arts colleges over Ameri- 
can higher education was challenged by tho creation of the 
land-grant colleges. These institutions wore created v/hen 

S, Brown and Lewis B. Mayhew, /Uncrlcan Highe r 
Education (New York: The Center for Applied Rdsoarefi in 

Education , Ino., 1965), PP* 2-3. 

^John Egerton, Hiriier Ed ucation for "High Risk" 
Students (Atlanta, Georgia Southern 'EducaTTonFoiindation , 
T5fFFmp. 51. 
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Preeident Lincoln aif^ned the Mox'rill Act on July 2, 1862. 

Thio Act, eometimes called the Land-Grant Act, granted to 
each state public land in the amount of 30,000 acres for 
each Senator and Member of the House of Representatives, the 
value from which was to support at least one institution of 
higher learning. It yrae spooified that the leading objec- 
tive was to teach subjects related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, an earlier nairje for engineering. An essential 
element of the land-grant philosophy was the need to extend 
educational services to wherever people were; many students 
attended a college because of its accessibility.'^ 

A specific concern for the education of disadvantaged 
youth was evident before tlie Ci'vll War in this country, 

Berea College in Kentucky and Oberlin College in Ohio were 
among the early leaders in this field. After tho Civil Y/ar, 
several religious denominations began to found colleges for 
Hegroeo. Later, the states joined in the effort to provide 
Negroes with needed skills and to keep Negroes from attending 
white institutions. Tho second Morrill Act of 1890 gi'antod 
additional Federal funds and provided for the creation of 
similar institutions foi- Hegroes in states that would not allow 
Negroes to enroll in their existing land-grant Institutions. 
Many of these colleges could scarcely bo conoidei'cd collegiate 

^Brown and Mayhew, 0 £, oit . , pp. 23-4. 
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in level; during the ensuing years, the segregated college 
system has failed to match the achievement and qxiality of the 

4 

broader hi^^er education system. 

Higher education for the disadvantaged has received 
impetus from the efforts in this coxintry to establish civil 
rights for all citizens; the 1954 Supreme Court school de- 
segregation decision was a historic milestone in a continuing 
struggle. Many social, economic, and political influences 
have combined to emphasize the importance of higher education 
for individuals and for the nation. 

In former years, the yovith who were academic failures 
could be absorbed into the rural work force or could learn 
a manual trade. An increasingly urban population and an 
increasingly technological economy demand a woik force that 
is able to communicate effectively and to deal with abstract 
concepts. This requires much more academic preparation than 
was necessary even a generation ago,^ The best qualified 
youth should, of course, be trained to the maximum. But many 
of today's disadvaj^taged youth leave high school without the 
minlraum skills that are necessary for economic survival in 
this complex age. 

Edmund W. Gox'don, The Higher Educati on ^ the Dis - 
advantaged, Office of Education', United States Department of 
Hfialth , tctucation , and Welfare (Washington, D.C. : Government 

Printing Office , 1967), p.5. 

Michael Harrington. The Other toerica (Now York« 

The Macmillan Company, 3965), pp. l«f-lT^ 
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otudentfl no longer utilize four or moi’e years of 
their lives for cultural adornment, but for career reasons. 
Francis J. Barros illustrated this point in the following 
passage : 

In our present technological society higher education 
has becorae an essential commodity. Wo have been deluged 
with statistics on the lifetime cash value of a college 
degree. The symbols and slogans of success are sot in 
educational tenas. Higher education has become a central 
economic commodity, more important even than capital... 
Academic background and achievement have substituted for 
wealth, birth, and traditional status. 6 

David T. Bazelon was even more specific when ho wi\>te: 

The proper tyleaa How Class is most broadly defined as 
that group of people gaining status and income throu^ 
organizational position. They achieve their positions - 
or at least they enter the race to achieve them - mostly 
by virtue of educational status . f 

Youth soon discover that a college degree is a prerequisite 

for hl^er level jobs. 

The trend towards I'cquiring a college degree for an 
increasing number of jobs is controversial. Except for pur- 
poses of getting a job, the necessity of four years or more 
of acadoinio preparation for eomo occupations wight be debat- 
able. But if society demands degrees as orodontinls for t)ic 
best jobs, then the degrees ouglit to be available to those 



^Fmnois J. Bain’os, "Equal Opportunity in Hig)ier 
Education." The Jouma] of Itogro Education, 37:310, Surmor 
1968. 



"^David T, Bazelon, Power in America (How York: The 

Hew Amerioup Library, 1963 )V p.' 
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who can, in fact, perfonn those jobs. 

There has beon a general acceptance of the idea that 
public schools are an ineti’ument of social change in this 
country and that part of their responsibility is to help 
improve opportunities for minorities and the poor. Elemen- 
tary and secondary schools have attempted to assimilate 
successive waves of culturally disadvantaged immigrant 
children.^ Nov; the economic pressure for post-higji school 
training and the emerging demands of racial and minority 
groups have forced institutions of higher education to re- 
evaluate their responsibility to the disadvantaged. 

Colleges and \miversitiee seem to bo trapped between 
two seemingly iri^concilable forces. O.ne is the increasing 
demand for universality of education j the second is the in- 
creasing demand for maintaining ovor-highcr standards of 
academic and scholarly achievement. The educator, Jacques 
Barzun, wrote that the American university has "...recog- 
nized social needs by undertaking to teach the quite young, 
the lidddle-aged, tho disabled, the depi’ived, the misdirected, 
and tho maladjusted. On the other hand, an anonymoua 



^Thomas J. Dz’ay, "What Does a Collogo Degree Wennv" 

Tho Wall Street Journal , January 9 , 1970, p. 8. 

Edmund W. Gordon and Doxoy A. Wllkoreou, Co mpen.oatory 
Education for the Disadvantaged (Princeton, I«ow Jersey: 
College 1Pni'inn'ce l:xaminaiion Board, 1966), p.5. 

^^Jacquan Barzun, The American University (New York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers, 196B) , p. 
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profosaor showed his satisfaction with tho status Q.up by 
warning that " . . .facixlties have thrown out mai^y a college 
president - and tirustees, too - who tried to reform them, 
and can do it again if necessary. Changes have come to 
the CQjnpus, despite varying degrees of anticipation. Insti- 
tutions of higher learning are challenged tc produce effective 
solutions that will benefit our country as a whole as well 
as tho individuals concerned. 

Thei’e is an academic and social rovolutlcn going on 
today in colleges and vniversities across the United States. 
New techniques for educating marginal students, the unpre- 
cedented growth of community colleges, two-year courses for 
many types of technicians, are evidence of the awakening 
social conscience cf hither education. The growing numbers 
of disadrantaged students may bo rogaixied as either a tre- 
mendous problem or an enormous opportunity. The response of 
a college or university often depends upon a few dedicated 
individuals. The most daring higji risk programs seem to 
have resulted more from the concern of a slnglo individual 
than from oj^y other factor. Key people vdLth persuasion, 
flexibility, latitude, and leverage, as well as the support 
of faculty, admiinistration, and students, are the once with 
the most trustworthy progixin.s. Moot of them have developed 

^^Paul H. IXivls, "Oiangos Are Coming in the Colleges," 
Journal of Hl/d\er Education . 33!l^V, March, 1962. 

O 
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these programs without detailed knowledge of what is being 

12 

tried elsewhere in the country. 

The literature emphasized that higher education for the 
disadvantaged is still in the innovative stage. Writers 
argued that something should be done. Many of the existing 
programs have changed substantially from year to year depend- 
ing upon student response, administrative appraisal, and the 
availability of f^inds. Thei'o are very few solid research 
studies. Experimental pi'ogi'oms have not been planned with the 
controls that make possible a valid evaluation nor has enou^ 
time elapsed for longitudinal studios. Preliminary conclu- 
sions reflect as much enthusiasm as proof of acoompllshmcnt. 

Meiny institutions have choson to ignore the question 
of higher education for the disadvantaiged , or, at best, have 
made a change or two either in I'esponso to direct oritiolsm 
or in an attempt to follow the latest fad for colleges and 
universities, Accoi^iing to Williams, it is piobable that 
more than fifty per cent of the institutions of higlior learn- 
ing In this oounti'y now have spocicil pxx)gra;no for those 
students; however, most of thoso programs are currently 
little more than token efforts. Private institutions have 
evidenced gi'oater involvement in educatijig disadvnntag-ed 

^^Egerton, 0£. oit., p. 12, 
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ntudento than have public institutions.^^ 

The standards and needs of institutions are just as 
widely varied as are the staiidards and needs of individual 
students. Deciding whether or not a student is "disadvantaged" 
depends to a large extent upon the standards of a specific 
college. The two-year cominunity college is easier to get 
into than other colleges and may have an "open door" policy 
of adiaitting any high school graduate. Most colleges 
define disadvantaged as those whose educational and economic 
background is considered markedly inferior to that of their 
regular students. The ourront t'end of raising entrance 
requirements moans that students who would have been quali- 
fied for regular admission a few years ago are now denied 
admission or are admitted on probation. In opposition to 
this trend, Bowdoin College in Maine recently announced 
that it would eliminate all college board tests for pro- 
spective students. The pressure from disadvantaged stu- 
dents, along with other factors, may cause those examina- 
tions to be de-emphaeizod. 

The biggest question facing institutions helping hlgli 



^^Robort L. Williams, "What Are We Lcaniing from 
Ourront Progi^o for Disadvantaged Students?" The Joxxrnal 
of Hirfier Eduoation, 40i2?4, April, 1969. 

^^Thomas E. O'Connell, Commvinity Collets (Urbona, 
lllinoiss University of Illinois Press, l9t>b;^p, 4. 

^^Ben^amin Fine, "College Entrance Exfuaination 
Boards May Be on Decline," Beaumont Jounial, January 30, 
1970, p. 6. 
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risk students, or those with negative qualifications for 
academic auooess, seems to be whether the students should be 
accorded special attention or treated in the some manner as 
all other students. Some say that high risk students have 
enough problems to be overcome vdthout the stigma of identifi- 
cation as 8 risk. The opposite argument holds that students 
who are genuine risks must be given support that is bound to 
be visible or their chances for success will be greatly re- 
duced. The risk students themselves have mixed emotions about 
the question. At times they express both resentment and ap- 
preciation for either approach. 

The high risk student has generally had twelve years 
of failure or a low level of success in the public schools. 
Perhaps the approaches to the education of these students 
should involve teaching methods based on a knowledge of the 
nature and cause of the disadvantaged's poor school record. 

Of equal importance, these students need help in raising 
their aspirations and motivations. 

Disadvantaged students often are members of families 
that need to have a hi^er sense of their own possibilities 
and a greater competence and confidence to cope with their 
daily difficulties. There sioms to be valid evidence that 
to be successful, remedial work con take place only after the 

^^gerton, 0 £. cit . . p. 14. 
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student has enjoyed a success experience which raises his 

17 

self-image and consequently his motivation. Devising an 
instrument to measure self-image and motivation has been 
proposed, but is not yet available. 

The need is indicated both for raising academic moti- 
vation and providing a special program of educational ser- 
vices planned to help these students correct their defi- 
ciencies. If an institution insists upon treating all stu- 
dents alike, it is in fact penalizing those with special 
problems. In addition to academic motivation, the disad- 
vantaged students have a very real need to correct their 
academic deficiencies, and this is often a major goal of 
compensatory programs i 

The primary academic objective of most programs is the 
development of communication skills, especially reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. It is reasoned that 
these students cannot hope to succeed vocationally with- 
out the ability to communicate effectively in the main- 
stream of society. Facility in the use of standard 
English is considered fundamental to effective communi- 
cation. An attempt is also being made to remedy the 
students' deficiency in basic quantitative skills. 1° 

It should be noted that language is not a handicap 
as long as the youth remain within their own culture. The 
form in which their language is expressed may be quite ade- 



^^William F. Johntz, "Innovation and the Now Concern 
for the Disadvantaged," California Teachers Asao ciatt on 
Journal . 63 «6, January, 1967. 

^^'tfilliams, 0£. oit., p. 277. 
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quate, or tven complex; the deviation is significant only 
when it is inC''nslstent with the language of the dominant 
culture. To a large extent, disadvantaged youth have not 
adopted the standard verbal and written language forms for 
learning. They do not have the communication skills which 
are necessary for success in college. They are heavily 
penalized for this language deficiency by consistently re- 
ceiving low scores on standardized tests. Only within the 
last few years has it been seen that standardized teste are: 

. . .marvellously efficient constructions by which the 
social class and environmental background of the child 
might be accurately measured, yielding evidence, not as 
to the innate capacity of the child, but of the degree 
to which the child approximated standard class perfor- 
mance, or varied from that norm.l9 

Test scores seem to have hi^ validity in reflecting 
the cultural style of the person tested. However, other 
factors, such as motivation, may have a hi^or predictive 
value in gauging the ability of the student to compote with 
other students in learning new materials. 

For all college students, there are heavy demands for 
conformity and adjustment to new ideas suid new loyalties. 
College is a unique environment with its own stai^dards, its 
own expectations, and its own pi'osoures. College even has its 
own vocabulary which must be learned: majors and minora, 

^^{orace Mann Bond, The Education of the Negro in the 
American Social Order (New York! Ootago'n”Booki , ino. ,“1965/ , 
P. 475 . 
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courao load, advanced standing, prerequisites, grade points, 
and many others. Occasionally, the student may also be over- 
whelmed by the many social activities that are available. 

The above problems are experienced by most disadvantaged 
students, v/ho are also quite often the first members of their 
families to attend college, and so must act as interpreters 
of this experience to their families. All of those pressures 
and anxieties are probably intensified for the Negro student 
at on integrated campus. 

A study of Negro students at an integrated campus 
indicated their greatest ai'eas of concern. Evaluating re- 
sponses given on the Mooney Problem Check List produced 
evidence that anxiety was felt by all groups in the areas of* 
being inadequately prepared for college work, self-improvement, 
improvement culturally, not enough time for themselves, fear 
of speaking up in class discussions, fear of making mistakes, 
religion, and morals.^® Identification of needs which prevent 
achievement in academic, social, and peroonal spheres is the 
first step in eliminating or minimizing tho anxieties of the 
students. Social and cultural expectations tuid patterns of 
behavior may bo a large part of this pioblem; 

Self-asocrtivcness Is associatod with achievement. 



^^illion K. Vittenson, "Areas of Concern to Negro College 
Students as Indicated by Their Responses to the Mooney Problem 
Check List," The Journal of Negro Education . 36 : 56 - 7 , Winter, 
1967 . 
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but the historical iact is that Afro-Americans have 
been severely penalized whenever they were out of line... 
This trained incapacity to bo aggressive mi^it bo said to 
retard academic achievement at all levels. 

Youth from Negro, southern rural or mountain whites, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican, and American Indian families have 
absorbed many cultural attitudes that deviate from those of 
the wider commtinity. They are disadvantaged to the extent 
that they Inch the experiences, attitudes, and expectations 
that are common to youth who are academically more successful. 
Young people v/ho grow up under differing conditions of de- 
privation and an atypical culture are reported to show dis- 
proportionately higli rates of social maladjustment, behavioral 

22 

disturbance, physical dioability, • and mental subnonnality. 

Pi'om the data of attempts to identify the character- 
istios of disadvantaged youth, some conditions seem to be 
general to all. Those students often have contradiotoi’y 
attitudes toward thomselvoo and others with a low self-iiuage . 
They respond more to the concrete, tai^gible, and immediate 
properties of objects and situations than to their abstract 
and relational properties. The effects of n restricted 
environment include poor perceptual discrimination skills, 
an impoverished language background, eoid a lack of information, 

^^Somuol L. Woodai'd, "Black Power nnd Achievement 
Motivation," The Oloaring House . 44:74, October, 1969. 

Gordon, 0 £, clt . , p. 2. 
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concepts, and relational propositions. Living conditions 
often include inadequate housing, shifting family relation- 
ships, poverty, and repeated discriminatory treatment. 

As yet, very few attempts have been made to specify 
the positive charaoteristics of these youth. In a brief 
list, Frank Riossman includes: cooperativeness and mutml 

aid that mark the extended family; the avoidance of the 
strain accompanying competitiveness and individualism; the 
equalitarianism, in informality and humor; the freedom from 
self-blame and parental overprotection; the ability to ex- 
press anger; the freedom from being word-bound; the externally 
oriented rather than introspective outlook; contont-conterod 
not a form-centered mental style; and a problem-centered 
rather than an abstract-centered approach. ^ These youth 
have creativity and motivation but not within the ti^ditiona} 
framework. Planning an academic approach based on those 
conditions and behavior which ceui bo built upon for educa- 
tional improvement is a future possibility. 

The vast majority of compensatory programs have been 
directed toward Nogi’o youth. Disadvantaged youth fi’om other 
groups have received little attention in existing programs. 

^■^David P. Ausubel, "The Effects of Culturtil Depriva- 
tion on Learning Patterns," Education tuid Soci al Crisis 
(New York: John Wiley ai^d Sons, 196?), ppT . 

^^Frank Ricssman, "The Overlooked Positives of Dis- 
advantaged Groups," Eduction and S ocial Cris is (Now York: 

John Wiley and Sons, l567), p. IJ4. 
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Until approxljflatoly I960, practically all of the oemponsatory 
progreuao in higher education were conducted in Negro colleges 
for Negro students. In a certain sense, the Negro college 
is inherently compensatory, Duot as the regular programs of 
most junior and community colleges are inherently compen- 
satory. The basic admissions policy, low tuition, and acces- 
sibility are part of the regular ongoing programs of these 
institutions, which consistently attract disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

Today, the predominantly Negro collego or univorsity 
is something of an anaohi'onism, althou^ it will undoubtedly 
bo in existence for laany more years. It is estimated that 
approximately two-thirds of the total Nogro enrollment in 
higher oducation arc attending predominantly Nogro colloges 
and xinivorsitioD. A statistical study representing 92 per 
cent of all institutions of liigher learning in the nation 
showed the racial composition of first-time students ajid of 
degree-seeking students to be 4,232,098 whites, 207,316 Ne- 
groes, and 51,855 other non-vvhltco during the fall senoster 
of 1965. Approximately half of the Nogi'ooo attending col- 
lege v/ere in institutions in the couth; tlicy generally 
attend colleges that draw ixslativoly few students fror; out 
of state. Nogro colleges aj*d universities have boon plagviod 
for many years with multiple Juuxdicaps: inengor libx'ary 

holdings, low pay for faculty iorabors, little equipment for 
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laboratorieo, fev/ earned doctorates hold by l'ac\ilty members, 

4^ C 

and heavy teaching loads. ^ 

There Is a heavy concenti’ation of Negi’o students in 
those colleges tliat do the poorest job of griiduating their 
students, as shov/n by a low senior/freshman I’atio. The atmo- 
sphere at those colleges is often one of fliuc, instability, 
and tranoience caused by students who are em’olled a compara- 
tively short time and do not parti oipate fully in college 
life, as indicated in the following exceipt; 

More Negro students invest their time and resources 
in attending college from which they do not receive the 
major payoff of graduation, and a larger proportion of 
faculty advisor and instructional time is Invested in 
students whppc educational development is aborted before 
graduation. 

The problem of the Negro student attending a ia gix) 
college ore primarily academio and financial, Tliosc who 
attend integrated institutions have othex' px’oblems as well. 
Althougli many Negroes ontei'ing northom collogoo aro as able 
scholastically as any othox' students on the campus, T nny 
other Negroes arc not able to ovoi’come their acadenio dc- 
flciencios, no ;;iattor hov; higli tlicir uotivution. A; long 
as inatitvitions tal:e pi*ido in txxjating all stuck, u ji , t 
alike, they are, in fact, pi’oviding unequal serv 



^^JamCD S. Coleman et al.. Equality of Ikl i n^l 
Opportvuiity, United Statos~CfrYce of Edvx cation, ' j lc r'^ates 
Departiaeni of Health, Educauton, exxd Welfai'e (V’e ■ 

D.C.j Covexviment Printing Offico, 1966), p. 36‘ 
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Die advantaged students generally need financial aid 
that is not conditional on above average grades and that 
does not i*eq.uire many hours of work. Some institutions re- 
quire that scholarship students maintain a "B" grade average} 
these students must spend muoh moz^ time and effort to 
achieve this grade average than do students with stronger 
aoademio backgrounds. 

For Negroes attending predominantly white colleges, 
the biggest soolal problems are doxznitory housing and dating. 
The sensitive Negro is awaro of various degrees of curiosity, 
excessive concern, prejudice, and rejection. Solutions to 
social problems seem even more nebulous than solutions to 
more specific problems. 

Despite the problems, the present trend in toward inte- 
gration on all oeunpuses and increasing Negro enrollment at 
institutions that are already integrated. Joseph T. Durham 
wrote that "Integration must be an essentiol ingredient in 
any meaningful program of componeation."^'^ Often an institu- 
tion that is integrated has an extremely small enrollment of 
exoeptionolly well»qualified Negro students. This tends to 
camouflage the fact that large numbers of Negro youth are in 
need of help, particularly those of marginal academic ability 
and low financial roaouroes. 

27jOseph T, Durham. "Compensatory Education i Who 
Needs It?" Olearina Houee . 44il6, September, 1969. 
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A recent atudy of Negro undergraduates in predomi- 
nantly white state colleges and universities mentioned 
several relevant points. At those institutions, desegrega- 
tion was an established legal fact and v/as well accepted 
by the administration, faculty, and the stude ■■ body. 
Integrating these students into the campus life was progi'ess- 
ing at a variable but slower pace. Integration in normal 
association was accepted, but only minimal social integra- 
tion existed.^® 

In the above mentioned study, the Negi'oes who attended 
the state institutions did so because they had no real choice; 
the state colleges and universities were cheaper financially, 
offered more and better educational opportunities, were more 
convenient and closer to home. The seven institutions did 
not provide enougli remedial noncredit course work to help 
the Negroes overcome their deficiencies in the language arts, 
especially coffoaunication . Most of the Negro stvidonts obtained 
their financing from thoir families or from their own eani- 
Ings. Little emphasis was placed on giving deserving Negroes 
financial assistance. It was Bradley's belief that most 
Negroes v.ould continue to experience academic difficulties 
in interracial colleges u:itil they hevc an opporttir.ity to 

^®Nolon E, Brndley, "The Negro Undergniduate Student; 
Factors Relative to Perforraance in Predominantly Vi'hite State 
Colleges and Universities in Tennessee, " T he Jour nal of Nejjro 
Education . 36sl5-23, Winter, 1S67. ~ 
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experience interracial education at the elementary school and 

29 

secondary school level. 

The goal of integration at all school levels has been 
pursued vigorously for several years by many civil rights 
groups and by individuals at the federal | state • and local 
level. Much of the impetus for increasing opportunities in 
hi^er education for students from disadvantaged areas has 
originated in the Federal government. The legislation of 
the I960 'a included; the Hi^er Education Facilities Act of 
1963; the amendments of 1964 to the Notional Defense Educa- 
tion Act; tlie Civil Riglits Act of 1964; the National Founda- 
tion fcr the Arts and the Humanities; the Higher Education 
Act of 1965; and the Inteniational Education Aot of 1966.^^ 
Those efforts have been encouraged ajid supported by the 
Carnegie Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford 
Foundation, and others. 

The most vigorous agents for change ore often the Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the Naticnal Institutes cf Health, the 
National Science Feundation, and the United States Office cf 



^^Paul A. Miller, "Hof lections on Vne Federal Govern- 
ment and Higher Education," As socia tion of Go.ve^_ii^ 
of Univeroltios nnd Colleges Hoport s, lOT3 , se^^or7i9ty7 . 

^^Kenneth A. Martyn, In ora a sin g Opporixmltles in Highe r 
Education for Disadvantaged 5fude;i to (Sacramento . galiTonua ; 
Coordin^ing Oo\xjio11 for Higher Education, 1966) , p. 9* 
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Education. These Federal agencies have the great advantage 

of being free from the direct operations that restrict the 

32 

range and vision of many state educational offices. 

Even more recent is the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1968, which will go into effect in fiscal year 1970. They 
are of importance to thousands of American students who need 
fineincial assistance for education. The new legislation 
authorizes colleges to begin programs of special services to 
help disadvantaged young people. These services can include 
counseling, tutoring, suromer programs, career guidance and 
placement, and efforts to encourage students to stay in or 
come back to college. Students with the potential for grad- 
uate or professional education will be encouraged to keep 

■> % 

going up the educational ladder."^ 

In the state of Texas, Lcaaar State College of Tech- 
nology is offering the previously unavailable freshman year 
of college in Orange; Texas A and I University is establishing 
a Junior and senioi' center which will uoe the facilities of the 
Laredo Junior College and thus make four years of college 
available in Laredo. In a letter dated January 14, 1970, 

T«xas A emd I University President James C. Jemigan wrote 
that classes will begin in September, 1970, and preparations 

^^James A. Perkins, The U niversity Transition (Prince- 
ton, New Jerseys PrincotonUiiive'rsify Press’, "1956^[ t P- 

^^Val Trimble, "Student Financial Aid; What, Whore, 

How," American Education . 5s7, February, 1969. 
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are being made for a full-time equivalent student enrollment 
of approximately 300 at the jvinior and senior level. 

A fundamental requirement for today's educational 
system is the need for continuous change and innovation, es- 
pecially when the world is faced with vast needs for new ideas 
and for manpower trained in new areas of knowledge. It is 
possible that in the years ahead "...the greatest change in 
colleges will be a cha.-'ge in the attitude toward change..." 
and that "...this altered attitude may bring with it more 
basic and dramatic transformations than even the optimists 
envisage."^^ 



II. LITERATURE ON COMPENSATORY 
PRACTICES A]^D PROGRAMS 

A distinction is made between compensatory practices 
and compensatory programs for the education of disadvantaged 
students. A compensatory practice is a continuing activity 
by an institution of hig}ier education which enables a student 
to enroll or which encourages his continuing success in col- 
lege. A compensatory program is an organized group of re- 
lated practices with the same objectives. Compensatory 
praotlces may be categorized accoi'ding to their purpose: 
college enrollment amd academic miccess after eni’ollment. 
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Compensatory practices for college enrollmen t . Turi n g 
the past few years, 'vr'.gorous efforts have been made to re- 
cruit disadvantaged students. The search for Negro stuaents 
by prestige institutions in the East has been particularly 
notable. The Cooperative Program for Educational Opportunity, 
sponsored jointly by the eight Ivy League and the Seven Sis- 
ter colleges, undertakes to recruit students qualified for 
one of the colleges but who would not apply without encourage- 
ment. The National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students (NSSFI^S) has been involved in the field of recruit- 
ment for several years. The College Assistance Project 
(Hoy Plan), sponsored jointly by NSSFNS and 110 Institutions, 
consists of regional groups of admission and scholarship 
officials who visit Negro institutions "...to uncover talent 

II OK 

and refer it to the ri^t college. 

Whether academically talented or not, disadvantaged 
students generally require financial assistance both to enter 
college and to remain in college. Many institutions simply 
are continuing their customary policy of providing scholar- 
ship aid and other forms of monetary assistance to individual 
students who possess demonstrated academic ability. A real- 
istic guide to finai^oial assistance is tho University of 

■^^Doxey A. Wilkeraon, "Compensatory Educations Theory 
and Practices," Information He trioval Center on the Dioad - 
vantaged Dulletin . Z si . ttlarcIH 19 bb. 
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north Carolina '0 booklet, Colle/<e Opoortunltiea for Southern 
Negro Studenta .^^ Relatively little money is going to stu- 
dento who are academic risks, but progi^a for the disad- 
vantaged are being strengthened by allocating future funds 
for this purpose. 

Talented disadvantaged students can compete for schol- 
arships as well as college admission on the basis of stan- 
dards v/hich apply to all students. But youths who aro aca- 
demic risks may require some modification of admissions 
criteria in order to enter college. Increasing numbers of 
institutions aro making such modifications. Many disad- 
vantaged students whoso high school grades and scores on 
College Board tests, Scholastic Aptitude Test, or other en- 
trance examinations would noimally keep them from college 
aro being admitted on the basis of recommendation from their 
high school or NSSPNS. The academic accomplishments of 

Negro students provide clear evidence against placing too 

17 

great an emphasis upon traditional criteria.-" 

Probably the most dramatic compensatory dovolopment 
in higher education during ixioent years is the variety of 

^^Ben Spaulding and Tony Mason (ods.), C olley :) Oppor - 
tuj)itios for Southern Negro Students (Chapel HH1, North 
Carolina j noHli Carolina iJnlversity , 1966 ) . 

^"^Gloria I. Joseph, "Black Students on the Fredoiai- 
nantly White Campus," Joumal of the National Assooiation of 
Women Doans and Counselors . 32TT)5T~Winter. 1^6?^ 
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preparatory summer progi^s for high school students. Most 
are directed toward talented youth, but some involve the 
academic risks. The big impetus for this type of program 
come during the summer of 1964, when hundreds of disadvan- 
taged high school students spent several weeks studying at 
various colleges and universities. In most cases, the high 
school students below the senior year are brou^t to the 
college, all expenses paid. They arc given six to oi{^t 
weeks of instruction in English, mathematics, study skills, 
and other fields. Competent high school teachers generally 
provide the instnACtion with college students assisting with 
individual tutoring. Enriching social and cultural experi- 
ences are usually offered. Some of the programs call for the 
students to return in successive years. The general pui^pose 
is to identify disadvantaged students with college potential 
before the end of hi^ school and to sti'ongthon their aca- 
domlo background and motivation.'^® 

Thus, special recruiting efforts, financial assistance, 
modification of admissions criteria, and a wido variety of 
preparatory pi’ograms for high school students or recent grad- 
uates have enabled colleges aiAd unlvex'sitios to help many 
disadvantaged youth to begin college careers. Efforts along 
these lines constitute the most significant componoatory 

^®Gordon, 0£. olt . , p. 140. 
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practices currently used in the field of hi^er education. 

One compensatory practice that is sometimes included as both 
a pi'actioe to facilitate entry into college and to help the 
student succeed following admission is the provision for 
special counseling and guidance services. Disadvantaged 
students often need more than the usual amount of help in 
threading their way through the college maze; they need to 
have someone with whom to discuss all types of problems. 

Compensatory practices for college success . Most of 
the practices in this category are generally well known. 

In addition to the guidance and counseling mentioned above, 
other practices include remedial course's, separate classes, 
tutoring, lighter course loads, five-year degree programs, 
special housing arrangements, year-round programs, redesigned 
curriculuma , small-group instruction, intensive orientation 
to xiniversity life, and programmed instruction. 

The practice of offering noncredit remedial courses, 
mainly in Knglish, although still widespread, appears to bo 
losing grxjund. One explanation seems to bo lack of evidence 
that these courses impraved later academic perforaance. In 
their place, some colleges ara offering tutoring by other 
college students, small-group Instruotton, or separate 
classes. 

The practice of cncourugiug disadvantaged students to 
carry a lighter course load often leads to a year-round 
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program or to a five-year degree program. Px'oject Apex, which 
hegaji at New York University in the fall of 1965 1 is a compen- 
satory progi’am involving a five-year undergraduate course. 
Supported by the United Statee Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the Project enrolled sixty Negro, Puerto Rican, and v.hite 
boys who had no expectation of going to college axxd few for- 
mal qualifications for hif^xer education. Although few in- 
stitutions have extensions of the four-year program such as 
Project Apex, extra time is frequently available to under- 
graduates who need it. The implication of this oompejisatory 
practice is that academic risk students have a bettor chanco 

of success if they are allowed more time to devote to each 
39 

course 

Very few institutions have developed new compensatory 
curriculai’ practices on the college level; most of them are 
the usual remedial courses and study skills woi’kshops. Two 
colleges, however, have developed comprehensive remedial 
curriculums that have been in use for several years. In 
1957, Morgan State College In Maryland started a ono-yoar, 
nonoredit -program I'equiring attendance at a group of special 
courses. A student's performance in this remedial pi-ogron 
determined whether he was dropped pomoncntly or trui.sf erred 
to the regular college program. In 1959, the Wcodrov/ Wilson 

^\ilkerson, oi>. oit . , pp. 2-3. 
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branch of the Chicago City Junior College began to place all 
entering full-time freehTuen who scored in the lowest tenth on 
a battery of teats in a special one year, noncredit remedial 
PTogram. Approximately one-third of the entering freshmen 

are a8si,gned to this progi’am, but a vei’y amall pei’centage go 

40 

on to finish junior college. 

Programmed instruction as a compensatory practice has 
been tried at Knoxville CoJJege in Tennessee and at Whitworth 
College iii Washington. Programmed instruction is effective 
because deficiencies can be corrected on an individualized 
basis; sequential arrangement and integration of related 
materials hastens the learning processes. 

The descriptions of compunsatory practices are based 
on incomplete data about continually changing situations. At 
the present tlnje, these practices are being adopted and modi- 
fied by an increasing number of colleges and luiivei'sities in 
their effort to make higher education more available to stu- 
dents who are not qualified, by ti-aditioiia] criteria, to be 
adjultted. 

Corupensatory progratris . A substfuitial number of colleges 
and liniversitlos have planjied prograits for disadvantaged youth 

'^^Goi'don fuid WiJkorson, op. fli^. t p. 14b. 

'^^ Ibid . . p. 147. 
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by providing a cluster of compensatory practices. At present, 
this is a developing trend that is becoming more widespread 
and that involves more colleges and universities every year. 

A search of the literatnro shows that sovei-al programs l^ave 
been described in detail} a few sui'veys have been made that 
attempt to compare various compensatory programs and to judge 
the commitment of the colleges and universities to the goal 
of compensatory education. 

One comprehensive sm voy was anelyzod ’..y Kdjnund V/. 
Gordon. Dui'ing the spring of 1964, questionnaires were mailed 
to 2,093 institutions of higher education in the fifty states 
and District of Colmbia. Reports were received from 610 
institutions; of tliat number, only 224 reported that they 
were conducting a variety of compensatory practices. Altlio'ugi: 
the infonriation on these reports v^iie i:'cora;ilete and sometimes 
ambiguous, it appeai'od t)mt aimoct half of the institutions 
with compeiisa tory pi'uctices wort; assisting fewer than thirty 
diaadvemtaged students, excluding tlic summer programs. ^ ' 

In a more recent lopori of componsatoi-y programs, 
questionnaii'OG were sent to 219 selected coiloges and uni- 
versities or rouglily 13 per cent of all the natioji's four- 
year institutions, Retur.ts from 199 instituti '^,3 shov.cd 
84 of tliem to have sore i,casui'c of Involvement in whut coulfi 

'^^ Ibid . , pp, 122 ff. 
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be considered high risk activity, while the other 75 reported 
no involvement at all. In some cases, it is difficult to 
ascertain how big a risk they have taken and how far they 
have gone to achieve success. Of the total, it appears that 
no more than 20 have drawn extensively from the array of 
possible supportive elements. No more than 6 or 8 arc work- 
ing with students who are unquestionably hi^ risks. A few 
of the institutions with well planned compensatory programs 
are: Wesleyan University in Connecticut, Antiooh College in 

Ohio, the University of California, Harvard University, 
Southern Illinois University, Cornell University, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, City University of Now York, and Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Most colleges and vmiversities have not yet decided 
whether they have the responsibility, the resources, the 
skills, or the desire to serve disadvantaged students. This 
indecision was described by John Egerton: 

This kind of experimentation is entered into with bold- 
ness by some and with fear and trembling by others, ajid 
it is variously viewed as admirable sacrifice, misguided 
idealism, or outrageous tinkering. It is pxxiducing some 
failures on the part of both colleges and students, and 
some successes that can fairly be called spectacular.'*^ 

The institutions gave different reasons for initiating 

^^John Egerton, "Hi^ Risk," Southern Education Report, 
3:1 ff., March, 1968. 

^^ Ibid . . p. 5. 
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those prograjns: tho humanitarian aim of helping young people 

from disadvantaged social environments and assisting them in 
overcoming academic deficiencies, conservation of the nation's 
human resources, research objectives, and the provision of a 
widely diversified student body for the educational benefit 
of all. Reasons given for limited or no involvement were: 
lack of funds, enrollment pressxire, political worries, con- 
flict with the institutional mission, fear of lowering insti- 
tutional standards, lack of faculty support, inflexibility of 
the Institution's system, and priority commitment to regular 
students. There is some indication that the visibility of tho 
special cases has caused mixed emotions and antagonism on the 
part of the regular students. 

A specific example of a compensatory program that pre- 
pares youth to enter college is tho College Boxmd Progi’am, 
which was established in 1967 by tho Board of Education of 
the City of New York. Tho aim of this pixigram is to improve 
the accomplishment of high school pupils in poverty areofS and 
make many more eligible for admission into college. It is by 
far the largest a^^d most intensive prog:i’am of its kind that 
has been attempted by a school system. Recently the Americon 
Institute for Research in the Bohuvioi'al Sciences selected 
this prograj-a as one of the boat twenty-one in tho country out 

as: 

of one thousand that wore studied. 



^^lenry T. Hilloon, "Now Yoi’k City's Ccltogo Boiuid 
Progrem," The Bulleti n of t)to Nation al Association of Sec- 
ondary SchoS t'rinclrals , 53 ! 2 2 f f ^ ,*U c Volk? r7 . 
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Now In its third year, the College Bovuid Program en- 
rolls 9,000 pupils, who are receiving speoial assistance, in 
26 high schools. The first class will ho ready for admission 
into college in September, 1970. Many speoial provisions have 
been made for these students, such as personal counseling, 
trips to college campuses, smaller class enroHments, a major 
program of cultural enrichment, and a summer pi'ogram. Curric- 
ulum adjustments have been made primarily of the type that 
would help pupils succeed in the prescribed subject areas. 

The ratio of one counselor for every one hundred students 
makes intensive work with them possible. Problems with low 
aspirations, poor solf-imago, and poor study habits wore those 
most olosoly related to academic success. The summer program 
has been an outstanding and particularly successful part of 
the entire College Bound effort. Students receive both group 
and Individual instruction in the fields of English and mathe- 
matios. Stress is placed on the library and the development 
of library skills. Proltminary I'esults of this program indi- 
cated a higher pupil achievement than would have been possible 
without it.^^ 

Another example of a oomponsatory program giwo students 
a chance to plan some of their oollcge activities. In prepa- 
ration for its opening tein beginning September, 1968, the 



^^Ibid. 
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Federal City College offered a five-week Summer Planning Insti- 
tute. This new college is the first publicly supported col- 
lege in the District of Columbia. Prospective students were 
asked to plan a program of aotivitios. They also were partici- 
pants in planning sessions with the college faculty and admin- 
istration, in workshops for curriculum development, in com- 
munity involvement, and in the library. ' Selected students 
served as both tutors and group leaders. Some prospective 
students could not or would not articulate their feelings and 
opinions. The Summer Planning Institute was initiated so that 
student tutor-group leaders could help students express them- 
selves and facilitate coiamunication between students and fac- 
ulty. Many student suggestions resulted in changes being made; 
students felt that they needed a special writing skills course 
which the faculty had previously voted out as unnecessary. 

After this Summer Planning Institute, it was generally agreed 
that the student tutor-group leaders could facilitate the 
learning process in a way that the faculty could not.'^'^ 

Forest Park Comraxmity College in St. Louis, Missouri, 
accepts the lower third of high school classes and the tenth 
percentile or below on the School and College Ability Test. 

The program provides assistance through progi'ammed learning, 

^^^Beverly J. Gunstone and Barbai’a R. Hatton, "Involving 
Students in the Teaching-Learning Process," Journal ^ the 
National Aeso clatlon of Y/omen Doans ond Covm'eblors , :H0-2 , 
Winter, 19o9. 
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general education, and guidance techniques. Special features 
include: employment of a full-time social worker, provisions 

for discussions "between the hi^ school community and the col- 
lege, subsidizing of students to attend cultural events, re- 
mission of fees for students who cannot meet financial obliga- 
tions, continuing workshops for in-service personnel, and the 
funds and access to expertise to develop materials and experi- 
ment with varying approaches in teaching the educationally 

JO 

disadvantaged students. 

A large percentage of students entering two-year junior 
colleges or community colleges today fit one or more of the 
criteria used to define "disadvantaged." The primary goal of 
these colleges has traditionally been to seinre the whole com- 
munity, not an elite group. Usually the family incomes of the 
students are low, students are employed while attending col- 
lege, and half or more of the entering students in many urbaii 

two-year colleges are in need of some type of remedial program 

49 

before they are ready to undertake degree-orodit programs. 

Most of the students would never have seen the inside of a 
college classroom had a college not been available in their 
immediate locale. Most community college planners do not wait 

^®William Mooi'e, Jr., "Opportunity for the Disadvan- 
taged," Stress and Camp us Response (San Fi’ancisco; Jossey- 
fiass, Inc. , l56B) J‘ pp, 734-b* 

^^"Bnrolling the Disadvantaged," School and Sooiet y , 

97 : 347 - 8 . 
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for nev/ physical plants to be built. They take temporary loca- 
tions in old, unused school buildings, in warehouses, in aban- 

50 

doned department stores, and even on farms. 

The jtuiior college or community college usually pix >7 

vides three types of courses: academic co\irses preparing 

students for entry into four— year institutions, vocational 

training courses, and courses providing continuing education 

for adults. Tho two-year college is primarily a teaching, not 

a research, institution. Good teachers who keep in contact 

with the actualities of community life are a vital necessity 

for maximum benefit to the students. It is xmfoi'tunate that 

there is often a stigma attached to teaching in a two-year 

college but as Dr. Charles Rollins said in a discussion, 

"...instructors in commujiity colleges are the low men on the 

51 

totem pole in the educational hierarchy."-^ 

The two-year colleges have other problems besides find- 
ing, and keeping, good teachers. There is often little aware- 
ness of college community life or participation in extra- 
curricular activities when all of the students are cormriuters. 
Another problem is tho lack of geographical diversity among 
the student body. Paul Woodring wrote tJiat: 

5%dm\.md J. Gleazer, Jr., "Jimior Collogc rxplosion," 
America n Education . 5»15, December, 1968. 

^^John A. Stoops, "Teacliers for the Commuiiity College," 
Conference on the Community College in Hig}ier Education (Beth- 
Tehem, i^ennsylvaniol Le^l^i University, 19o6 ) , p . 62 . 



O 
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A student who meets throughout his college years only 
the residents of his own community is almost certain to 
remain provincialyin outlook even thou^ the community 
i 0 a large oity.5'^ 

Another problem is cited by Robert Havlghurst, who wrote that 
most junior college students prefer the academic rather than 
the occupational curriculums although they show a very high 
mortality in the academic curriculum. He suggested the need 
for appropriate guidance. However, even with the many prob- 
lems involved, most two-year colleges are doing a very credit- 
able job in providing post-hi^ school education for disad- 
vantaged students. 

The soope and variety of compensatory education has 
accelerated in lucent years; sm increasing number of insti- 
tutions of higher learning have accepted some degi'ee of re- 
sponsibility toward disadvantaged students of college age or 
younger. This dynamio trend is marked by change and innova- 
tion. Some institutions have developed comprehensive com- 
pensatory programs, other institutions are experimenting with 
one or two compensatory practices, and still others si's re- 
sistant to any chaioge, at least at the present time. 



^^Paul Woodring, The Higher Leaming in America: A 
Reaesensmon t (New York: 'McOraw-liill Book Compojoy, l9b8)7 p. 35. 

^■^Robert J, Havig}mrst, "Social Change and the Com- 
munity College," The North Ceiitrol Association Quarterly , 
41*247-8, Winter, “1567^ 
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III. EVALUATION OE COMPENSATORY PRACTICES 
AND PROGRAMS 

Although the careful evaluation of students' progress 
is both frequent and comprehensive, the careful appraisal 
of educational programs is rare. It was anticipated that 
most of the compensatory programs and practices would be in 
the planning stage or the first stages of existence. How- 
ever, a careful evaluation is essential in order to provide 
reliable guidelines for further developments. 

The total number of students being assisted is still 
comparatively small. The sense of promise and the personal 
evaluation by the students involved are important aspects 
that indicate the quality and effectiveness of these prac- 
tices. These are also very difficult, if not impossible, 
to measure. 

Educational innovations have somotimoo been considered 
"successful" or "unsuccessful" without the use of specific 
criteria. Enthusiasm, guesswork, and personal opinion have 
substituted for the application of standard research tech- 
niques. The results have been contradictory and ambiguous? 
the validity of oix evaluation is questionable, as well as 
useless for educational planning and decision making, unless 
plans for oolleoting pertinent data are built into compensa- 
tory programs and practices at their onset. Depending upon 
the results desired, data could include on exact description 
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of the compensatory practice, the circumstaiices under which 
it is started, the careful Identification of experimental 
and control groups with criteria used in their selection, and 
an analysis of the collected data. A compensatory program 
should be designed to permit assessment of each Independent 
variable . 

Published information on the most recent work in this 
field is meager in important detail. The lack of research 
may be partially due to the newness of the programs; this is 
assuredly the reason for the lack of longitudinal studies. 
Statements on the most exoiting, ajid in many I'espocts the 
most important programs, have not yet been published. In 
many cases, pilot grants and even completed studies are not 
reported in the literature and are not readily available from 
the various Federal offices. 

During the past decade, the Federal government has 
Initiated sevei^l precedent shattering programs to provide 
quality education for disadvantaged youth. Evaluations of 
these programs have been either so Inadequate or nonexistent 
that Congress and administrators have little information 
upon which to act. There is little accui'atc knowledge of 
what has happened or vdiy. Programs have lacked cooxxiination 
and adequate utilization of the few results that aix; known. 

^^Williams, 0£. pit . , pp. 280-1. 

^^artyn, o£. oit . , p. 10. 
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This prevents the students from getting the raaximuifi benefits 

56 

from the programs. 

In the area of higher education, the Federal govern- 
ment offers a special college preparatory program (Upward 
Bound), limited recruitment services (Talent Search), and 
financial aid to disadvantaged students. After almost three 
full years of operation, the Office of Education could not 
provide any information on the number of students served or 
the number of students who have entered college as a result 
of Talent Search efforts. Upward Bound pj.\>vides supple- 
mentary eduoational experiences in an effort to prepare high 
schcol students for college. Over 10,000 Upward Bound high 
school seniors have entered college since 1965, and a ma- 
jority have stayed in. Again, the data ore incomplete since 
records were often not kept up-to-date An evaluation of 
the effectiveness of these programs is impossible without 
adequate data. 

Compensatory education has its critics as well as its 
proponents. Ernest H. Austin, Jr. wrote that it is; 

...a fanciful and costly dream to believe that the 
school is a place of miracles and that a larger dose of 
education emphasizing only skills and attitudes will 
alleviate oultural deprivation and do away with exten- 



^^oward A. Olickstoin, "Federal Educational Programs 
and Minority Groups," The Journal of Megro Education , 38 ‘.303-4, 
Summer, 1969. 

^'^ Ibld . , p. 313. 
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8ive poverty. 

He alee wrote that he is In possession of oritioal letters and 
statements from whioh are excerpted the following; "bureau- 
cratic harrassiaent , domination, and rigidity whioh destroys 
a balanced program," "greed for money," "typical schooling 
rather than cultural aid," facto segregation," and 
"general incompetenoy in dealing with culturally deprived 
children - teachers not even trained to commimicate with 
them . " 

Opponents of compensatory education may be reacting 
emotionally to a specific practice or program that to them 
seems ineffective or unnecessary. Advocates of compensatory 
education may be over-enthusiastic about any and every in- 
novation that promises a panacea for educational problems. 

Both groups suffer from a lack of valid data to substantiate 
their claims. At the present time, the dearth of research 
reports precludes an equitable evaluation of the practices 
and progrems of higher education for the disadvantaged 
student. 



^®Emest H. Austin, Jr., "A Parting Shot fx^5m a Still 
Skeptical Skeptic," E ducation and Social Crisis (Mow York: 
John Tflley and Sons,“l567), p. 4l2, *" 

^^Ibid. . p. 413. 
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THE ORANGE EXTENSION CENTER 

Physical facilitiee for the Orange Extension Center, 
located in a fifteen-claeeroom building near the Sabine 
River, were provided by the West Orange-Cove School Cietrict 
for a period of two years. The Greater Orange Chamber of 
Commerce agi’eed to pay for utilities, and Lamar agreed to 
furnish staff members, instructional supplies, and furniture , 

Named in honor of William Tilley, a local resident 
killed in World War II , the former Tilley Elementary School 
was built about 1942. No major renovations were deemed nec- 
essary to convert this building for use by the Center. Tho 
floors of seme rooms were varnished, the outside trim 
painted, air conditioners installed in some offices, and 
adult-size furniture and chalkboards added. 

The former principal's office became tho office for 
the Center’s director and secretary. One classroom wan 
furnished with desks to serve as on office for all tho in- 
structional staff. The cafeteria became a student lounge 
and snack bar with tho addition of vending machines. 

One former classroom was converted into n combination 
bookstore and Libx*ary. It was open for five hours every 
Monday and Wednesday f.md for thx'ee houx's every Tuesday and 
Thursday, or a total of sixteen hours per week, Approxi- 
mately one thousand volumes from the Lamar Library woxx) 



sent to the Center. Many of the books transported v/ere the 
requests of Orange faculty members; others v/ere chosen by a 
librarian at Laifiar to correlate with the courses being 
offered. 

The Lamar Bookstore sent an initial inventory of 
58,500 to the Center. This Included 2,112 books, including 
textbooks, and 3300 worth of other supplioo. The bookstore 
at the Center had sales totaling $7,307.54 during the 
months of 8optomber, October, and November, 1969. 

The instructional staff consisted of fourteen part- 
time members and four full time members, one of whom, 

James R. Harvey, v«is also the director of the Center. Those 
eighteen faculty members had a combined total of thirty-ono 
degrees from tliirtoon different collogos and univorsitioo . 
The educational buo]:ground of each raembor is shown in Ap- 
pendix B. They averaged 3.17 years of teaching experience; 
several wore working on higlier degx'ces. Thoir avex’ago ago 
was 30.67; hosvevor, with the exclusion of tho two oldest 
members of tho faculty, tho average age of tho ramaining 
sixteen vreis 27.69 years. 

During the fall scniestor of 1969, there woi'o tliirty- 
fivo claasos boing tauglit in ten different dopartnents 
representing t}io School of Lihox>al Arts, tho bohool of 
Buoineaa, and the School of i?ino and Applied Arts, As 
shown In Figui'o 1, tho Center offered o?ie section of art, 
four sections of economios, sevon oeotiono of English, 
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thi'ee sections of government, six sections of history, six 
sections of mathematios, two sections of psychology, two 
sections of sociology, one section of Spanish, and three 
sections of speech. With the exception of sophomore level 
government classes, the other olassos offered were on a 
freshman level. 

Clasees met on a Monday-Wednesday or on a Tuesday- 
Thursday schedule; the Center was closed on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. Each class period was one hour and fifteen 
minutes long with the first class starting at 1:00 p.m, and 
the last class ending at 8:45 p.m. A class schedule is pro- 
vided in Appendix C, 

It was the ohllgatlon of tho faculty to ascertain 
that students at tho Center would he given examinations and 
outside aasigiunonts comparable in quality, number, and fre- 
quency to those required in similar courses on compile. Ex- 
tension courses wex'e expected to oonforoi to all applicable 
general or specific college policies and stwidardo. 

Students enrolled at the Center met tho general ad- 
mission requirements of Lamar State College of Toohiiology, 
with one exception. Those students whose score foil below 
the required 700 Soholastio Aptitude Test score Wei's ad- 
mitted on a provisional basis. Admittance of those stu- 
dents wae encouraged in order to emphasize tho distin- 
guishing characteristic and purpose of tho Center, that of 
pi'ovidlng opportunities for educationally disadvantogod 
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youth. The instructional staff was cognizant of and in 
accord with this purpose} consequently, they encouraged 
students liaving scholastic problems to aek for assistance, 
and attempted to provide whatever corrections, explanations, 
enrichment, or reinforcement that seemed to meet the aca- 
demic needs of the students. 

Data concerning the student body at the Center were 
compiled from the 334 completed questionnaii^s; however, 
many questionnaires had one or moi?e unanswe od questions, 
and totals in many categories will reflect these omissions. 
Data with regard to sex and marital status of the students 
are shorn in Table I. There was a total of 139 men and 195 
women students ; there were more women than men in every 
category except the 17-25 ago group, which showed 96 men 
and 76 women. Ref looting tho larger number of men in the 
youngest age group, about half of the men hod never been 
married as contrasted with about a fourth of tho women who 
had never been manned. In the divorced and widowed cate- 
gories, there were 2 men and 16 women. The enrollment for 
women showed a moi'o even spread for all age categories, 
while the enxx>llment for men showed a sharp decline after 
tho youngest ago group, aji "Over 65" ago category was in- 
cluded on tho queetlonnairo 5 since tliore were no students 
lu this age group, it will bo deleted from all subsequent 
tables. 




Table II and Table III show the number of students 
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TABLE I 

ENROLLMEHI BY SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 





TOTAL MALE ENROLLMENT! 


139 


Never 

Age Group Married Divorced Married 


Widowed Total 



17-25 


22 


1 


72 


1 


96 


26-35 


20 


0 


1 


0 


21 


36-45 


15 


0 


0 


0 


15 


46-65 


7 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Over 65 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






TOTAL 


FEMALE 


ENROLIMENTj 


195 




17-25 


28 


2 


45 


1 


76 


26-35 


52 


4 


0 


1 


57 


36-45 


32 


4 


1 


1 


38 


46-65 


21 


1 


0 


2 


24 


Over 65 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



NOTE: Of the male era r/lLnent , 68jt were 25 years 

old or younger with 76^ of this age group never having 
been married, compared to 39^ and 60^, respeotivoly, for 
the females, with 56^ of the total enix)llment oompoeed 
of female students. 
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TABLE II 

CHILDREN OP MALE STUDENTS 



NUMBER 


OF MALE 


STUDENTS 


WHO HAVE 


CHILDREN t 


45 


Age Group : 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


No children 


86 


7 


1 


0 


94 


1 child 


9 


7 


2 


1 


19 


2 children 


1 


6 


4 


0 


11 


3 children 


0 


1 


3 


5 


9 


4 children 


0 


0 


3 


1 


4 


5 or more 
children 


c 


0 


2 


0 


2 



NUMBER OF MALE STUDENTS WHO HAVE CHILDREN LIVING AT HOME: 40 



Ho children 


86 


8 


2 


1 


99 


1 child 


7 


6 


4 


2 


19 


2 children 


1 


6 


4 


3 


14 


3 children 


0 


1 


2 


1 


4 


4 children 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


5 or noro 












o)illdren 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 





NOTE: Of thoae male students in the 17-25 ago gi'oup, 

90^ do not have children, and 92^ do not havo children living 
at home. 
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TABLE III 

CHILDREN or FEMALE STUDENTS 



HUMBER 


OP FEMALE 


STUDENTS 


WHO HAVE 


CHILDREN * 


125 


Age Group*. 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


No children 


58 


6 


4 


2 


70 


1 child 


13 


8 


7 


4 


32 


2 childrer. 


4 


18 


*7 


6 


35 


3 children 


1 


13 


12 


6 


32 


4 children 


0 


7 


7 


3 


17 


5 or noro 
children 


0 


5 


1 


3 


9 



NUMBER OF FEMALE STUDENTS WHO HAVE CHILDREN 
LIVING AT HOME! 114 



Ho children 


59 


7 


5 


10 


81 


1 child 


13 


8 


11 


8 


40 


2 children 


4 


18 


10 


6 


38 


3 children 


0 


12 


8 


0 


20 


4 children 


0 


7 


4 


0 


11 


5 or more 
children 


0 


5 


0 


0 


5 





NOTE I Of those female otudento in the 17-25 age 
groupi 75:^ had no children, and 78^ had no children ll'^ng 
at home. 
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in each age group who were aleo parents, the number of 
children the students had, and hov/ many of these children 
still lived at home. Table II Indicates that 45 male stu- 
dents were aleo fathers and that 40 raale students had 
children living at home. Reflecting the large number of 
male students who were in the youngest age group and who 
were also unmairied, there were 99 raale students who did 
not have children living at hoiae. Nineteen of the students 
had only 1 child, while only 2 of the raale students indi- 
cated that they were the fathers of 5 or raoro children. 

The two youngest age groups contained 21 uf the male stu- 
dents who had children living at home; the two oldest age 
groups contained 19 of those who had children living at 
home. 

Table III presents the number of female students who 
ware also mothers, a total of 125. Of those, 114 female 
students still had children living at homo. In contrast 
with Table II, the totals In Table III I'ofloot the more 
even distriUition of female otudoiato among tho four ago 
groups as well as a larger proportion of women who combined 
parental responsibilities with college enrollment. There 
wore 8l female students who had no chlldron living ut 
homo during tho fall somostor of 1969. Tlioro were 40 fe- 
male students who had only 1 child living at home; totals 
dooreasod gradually until tho final category which indicated 
that there were 5 women students with 5 or more children 




still living at home. Of those female students in the 17- 
25 ago group, 75 per cent had no children, and 78 per cent 
had no children living at home. In contrast to the per- 
centages for male students as shown in Table II, the female 
'Students in the youngest age group had substantially more 
pai^ntal responsibility. 

The number of students employed and the number of 
hours worked per week by each employed student are pre- 
sented in Table IV, There were 113 men and 89 women em- 
ployed, reflecting the larger number of women students who 
wore primarily occupied as housewives and mothers. Of 
those who were employed, 25 men worked 30 or loss hours a 
week, while 20 of the women were in this category. Of 
those students in the 17-25 age group, 61 per cent of the 
males worked 31 or more hours per week compared to 84 per 
cent of the females. These percentages compare to 100 per 
cent of the males and 67 per cent of the females in the 
26-35 ago group. There are two discrepancies in the sec- 
tion of Table IV concerning male employment. Throe stu- 
dents in the 17-25 ago group tmd 2 students in the 36-45 
ago group indicated on the questionnaire that they wexx) 
employed but failed to complete the question conconiing 
the number of hours worked per week. 

Table V shows the race and religion of the students. 
There wore 306 white students and 28 non-white students. 

An examination of the i960 United States Census of Popula- 



TABLE IV 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 



NUMBER OP HOURS WORKED PER WEEK BY MALES 


Age Group: 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Employed 


70 


21 


15 


7 


1-10 houro 


2 


0 


0 


0 


11-20 hours 


9 


0 


0 


0 


21-30 hours 


13 


0 


0 


1 


31-40 hours 


32 


19 


U 


3 


Over 40 hours 


11 


2 


2 


3 




NUMBER OP HOURS WORKED PER WEEK BY FEMALES 


Employed 


32 


24 


21 


12 


1-10 hours 


1 


1 


0 


0 


11-20 hours 


3 


5 


2 


1 


21-30 hours 


1 


2 


1 


3 


31-40 hours 


27 


12 


15 


7 


Over 40 hours 


0 


4 


3 


1 



NOTE I Of those studentB in the 17-25 age gix>up, 

61 ^ of the malee worked 31 or more houro per week compared 
to 84?t of the females. These percentages compare to lOOi^ 
of the males and 67;< of the females in the 26-35 ago group. 
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TABLE V 

RACE AND RELIGION OE STUDENTS 



RACE 





White 


Per cent 


Non-White 


Per cent 


Male 


131 


43 


8 




29 


Female 


175 


57 


20 


, 


71 


TOTAL 


306 


100 


28 




100 


RELIGION 




Protaatant Catholic 


Other 


None 


Male 




81 22 




30 


5 


Female 




148 30 




9 


4 


TOTAL 




229 52 




39 


9 
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tion revealed that the non-white population in Orange, 
Texas, was approximately 23 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and that the non-white popxaation in Orange County was 
approximately 10 per cent of the total population. Barring 
substantial change in the non-white popxilation peroentages 
since the I960 census, the Orange and Orange County per- 
centages can be compared witj> the 8.35 per oent non-white 
enrollment at the Orange Extension Center during the fall 
of 1969. 

The categories showing religious preference in 



Table V indicate that a large jority of the students 
wex*e Protestants. There were 229 Protestants and 52 Catho- 
lics, Some of the 39 students who indicated that they pre- 
ferred a religion other than Protestant or Catholic, then 
wrote the nano of a Protestant sect. This raises the ques- 
tion of how many of the students who marked the ^'Othor" 
religiouo category did not realize that their church is 
considered Protestant. Of the entire enrollment, there 
were only 9 students who wrote that they hod no religious 
preference . 

Tabulations in Table VI show the total n\smbor of 
students who lived in various cities, counties, ojid states. 
On the questionnaire, the students were di . .cted to list 
both a "Permanent Address" and a "Present Addr'css." Forty- 
one students listed only permanent addresses, v/hioh are in- 
cluded in Table VI with the present addresses for the I'e- 
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TABLE VI 



PRESENT ADDRESS 





CITY 


COUNTY 


STATE 



Orange 


261 


Orange 


287 


Texas 


Bridge City 


18 


Jefferson 


36 


Louisiana 


Beaxunont 


16 


Newton 


6 




Port Arthur 


11 


Hardin 


2 




Vidor 


11 


Jasper 


2 




Groves 


8 


Calcasieu 


1 




Newton 


6 








Buna 


1 








DeQuincey 


1 








Nederland 


1 









NOTE; Forty-one otudonto did not apeoify a "Present 
Addresa" on the queatlonnaire, Tho "Pormanent Address" was 
tabulated for these students. 
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mainirg etudente. Only 1 student was from Louisiema, while 
the others listed addresses in Texas. The oity of Orange 
was the address for 261 students out of a total enrollment 
of 334. The oounty of Orange was listed by 287 students. 
Jefferson County was the home of 36 students; other tabu- 
lated totals are comparatively small. 

Table VII shows the number of courses taken by male 
und by female students. There were 50 male students taking 
4 courses, with the next hipest number being 38 students 
taking only 1 course. This is in contrast to the tabulation 
of the course load of the female students, which shows that 
84 students took only 1 course, and the next highest cate- 
gory shows 62 students were taking 2 courses. A comparison 
of these data with those presented in Table IV indicates 
that a hi^er proportion of male students both worked longer 
hours and took moz^ courses than the female students. 

Again, this probably represents the yoxmger age and lower 
level of parontal responsibilities of the male students. 

Table VIII shows that 14 of the students at the 
Orange Extension Center were also enrolled in other schools. 
Twelve of the students attended Lamar and 1 each was en- 
rolled at LaSalle Extension University and McNeese State 
College. The students wore rather evenly divided according 
to the number of courses that they were taking at the other 
schools. 
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TABLE VI I 
COURSE LOAD 



MALE STUDENTS 



Age Group J 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


1 course 


14 


13 


6 


5 


38 


2 courses 


6 


7 


8 


1 


22 


3 courses 


10 


1 


1 


0 


12 


4 courses 


49 


0 


0 


1 


50 


5 courses 


16 


0 


0 


0 


16 


6 or more 
courses 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



FEMALE STUDENTS 



1 course 


25 


26 


21 


12 


84 


2 oourses 


19 


25 


11 


7 


62 


3 courses 


2 


3 


3 


1 


9 


4 courses 


22 


3 


1 


4 


30 


5 courses 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


6 or moro 
courses 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 



KOTEi Of thoeo atudentfl In the youngest age groups, 
17-25 aiid 26-35) 65^ of the males were taking 3 or more 
courser, oompatsd to 21 ^ of the females. 
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TABLE VIII 

CONCURRENT ENROLLMENT IN OTHER SCHOOLS 



AGE GROUP 




MALE 


FEI4ALE 


17-25 




3 


6 


26-35 




1 


2 


36-45 




0 


2 


46-65 




0 


1 




Total 


4 


12 



OTHER SCHOOLS 



Lamar State College of Technology 14 
LaSalle Extension University 1 
McNeeso State College 1 



COURSE LOAD AT OTHER SCHOOL 



1 


course 


4 


students 


2 


coui'ses 


4 


students 


4 


COVTB68 


5 


utuuaiits 


5 


courses 


3 


students 


1 ■ I L 
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Students were asked if thsy had planned to eni'oll In 
a college before the Center was established, ai.d, If so, the 
name of the college where they had expected to enroll. 

These data are tabulated in Table IX. Twenty-three schools 
are listed in rank order acoording to the number of students 
who had planned to attend them. There were 121 students who 
had planned to attend Lamar, and 7 who had planned to enroll 
at Stephen F. Austin State College. The other colleges or 
universities were listed by only 1 or 2 students. Three 
students indicated on the questionnaire that they planned to 
attend another college, but did not specify which one. 

Table X shows the principal reason students gave for 
enrollment in the Center. Throe reasons were mentioned by a 
majority of the students, 78 per cent, as the most important 
ones. The location of the Center olose to the student's 
home was mentioned by 42 per cent, which included 50 male 
students and 93 female students. The fact that class hours 
permitted the student to be employed was mentioned by 25 
per cent, which was evenly divided between 42 male and 41 
female students. The Center's provislonol admittance of 
students with a SAT score below 700 was the principal 
reason given by 11 per cent of the students. Several other 
reasons were mentioned by a comparatively small number of 
students. 

Table XI reveals the educational baokgrovind of the 




students. Of the entire student body, all but ten students 
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TABLE IX 

STUDENTS PLANNING TO ENROLL IK OTHER COLLEGES BEFORE 
ESTABLISHMENT OP THE ORANGE EXTENSION CENTER 



TOTAL NUMBER OP STUDENTS; 160 



Specified Sohoole 



HumUer of Students 



Lamar State College of Technology 

Stephen P. Austin State College 

McNeeoo State College 

Pemola Junior College 

Prairie Vievi A & M 

Sara Houston State College 

San Jacinto Junior College 

Texas A & M 

Tyler Junior College 

University of Houston 

Abilene Christian College 

Angelina Junior College 

Blinn Junior College 

Chenier Businoss College 

Florida State College 

Grayson County J\uiior College 

Lamar or Stephen F. Austin 

Lee Colley 

Marshall University 

Texas Technological College 

Univoraity of Hong Kong 

Wi'st Texae State College 

Wharton Junior College 



121 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




NOTE; Three students indicated that they had planned 
to enter another eohool but did not specify which one. 
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TABLE X 

PRINCIPAL REASONS FOR ENROLMENT AT THE 
ORANGE EXTENSION CENTER 





REASON 


MALE 


FEMALE 


1. 


Close to residence 


50 


93 


2. 


Class hours permit employment 


42 


41 


3. 


Below 700 SAT score accepted 


19 


14 


4. 


Personal interest in a courf,e 


8 


12 


5. 


Combination of Reasons 1 end 3 


2 


5 


6. 


Low tuition coat 


4 


2 


7. 


Teacher certification requirements 


1 


!5 


6 • 


Claes hours permit child care 


0 


5 


9. 


Insufficient high ^3chool courses 


1 


3 


10. 


Dt'Sire for a college education 


0 


4 


11. 


Ccxild not attend choeen colle^ 


1 


1 


12. 


Combination of Reasons 2 and 4 


0 


2 


13. 


Smaller olasses and student body 


1 


1 


14. 


Combination of Reasons 1 and 4 


0 


2 


15. 


Miscellaneous reasons mentioned only 


once 5 


7 



NOTE: Tho firet thi’ee roasono aooount for of 

the reeponeeB, with 42^ montioning proximity to reeidence, 
25?^ listing olass hours that permit employment, and 11 ^ 
apeoifylng the acceptance of a SAT score below 700, 




TABLK XI 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 



MALE STUDENTS 



Age Group: 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


High school 
graduate 


94 


21 


14 


6 


135 


Prior college 
enrollment 


36 


14 


10 


6 


66 



FEMALE STUDENTS 



Hi^ school 
graduate 


75 


53 


38 


23 


CO 

r-i 


Prior college 
enrollment 


46 


27 


19 


11 


103 



NOTE* 

time of their 



Thirteen otudents wore colleGO gi’aduQtes at the 
enrollment in the Orange Exteneion Center. 
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indicated that they were graduates of a hi^ school. The 
remaining ten students may not have answered toat question 
or they may not have been higji school graduates. There 
were 171 students, or slightly over half of the student 
body, who had been enrolled in a college prior to Septem- 
ber, 1969. There were thirteen students who were college 
graduates at the time of their enrollment in the Center. 

The students who had attended oolloge prior to the 
fall semester of 1969 were asked to list the names of the 
colleges p]?eviously attended; the results arj tabulated in 
Table XII. There were 71 different colleges end universi- 
ties mentioned, representing a variety of sizes and types 
of institutions of hi^er learning. Althou^ most of the 
students had attended colleges in Texas, a wide geograph- 
ical range of colleges is represented, extending from Cali- 
fornia to Sweden. Although most students had attended 
only one other college previously, some students had at- 
tended from two to five other colleges. Totals for each 
college represent the multiple listings by these students. 
Ninety-thrse students had previoucly attended Lamar and 12 
students had attended Stephen ?. Austin State College. The 
other sixty-nine colleges were attended by 9 or lees etu- 
dents, with a substantial majority of colleges represented 
by just 1 student. 

The students who had attended college previously 
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TABLE XII 

COLLEGES PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED BY STUDENTS CURRENTLY 
ENROLLED AT THE ORANGE EXTENSION CENTER 



COLLEGE 



NUMBER OP STUDENTS 



Abraham Baldvdn Agricultural College 

Alvin Junior College 

Amarillo Junior College 

Arkansas State University 

Arkansas University 

Arlington State College 

Blinn Junior College 

Blue Movintain College 

California State Colleg»3 

Chipola Junior College 

Columbia University 

Drury College 

East Texas Baptist College 
East Texas State University 
Eastern Illinois University 
Eastern OkleUioma A & M 
Florida State College 
Grambling College 
Henderson State College 
Jarvis Christian College 
Judson College 
Kilgore Junior College 
Lamar State College of Technology 
Laredo Junior College 
Lasell Junior College 
Lon Morris Junior Colle«;o 
Loxilsiana Polyteohnio Insiltuto 
Louisiana State University 
MoNeese State College 
Midwestern University 
Millsaps College 

Northeast Louisiana Staio College 

Northwesterly State College of Louisiana 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma A & U 

Otero County Junior College 

Panola Junior College 

Pensacola Junior College 

Port Arthur College 



1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

93 

1 

1 

3 
1 
2 
7 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 




TABLE XII (continued) 



COLLEGE 


NUMBER OP 


STUDENTS 


Pueblo College 




1 


Sam Houston State College 




9 


San Pi^oisco City College 




1 


South Texas Junior College 




5 


Southeastern Louisiana College 




1 


Southern Methodist University 




3 


Southern University 




2 


Southwestern University 




1 


Stephen P. Austin State College 




12 


Temple Junior College 




1 


Texas A & M University 




1 


Texas Christian University 




1 


Texas College of Arts and Industries 




1 


Texas College of Mines 




1 


Texas Technological Collego 




2 


Texas V/omen's University 




3 


University of Alaska 




1 


University of California at Los Angeles 




1 


University of Delaware 




1 


University of Houston 




4 


University of North Dakota 




1 


University of Southwestern Louisiana 




3 


University of Texas 




5 


University of Washington 




1 


Upsala College 




1 


West Texas State 




2 


West Virginia University 




1 


West Virginia Wesleyan ColDego 




1 


Westchester Community Collego 




1 


Wharton Junior College 




2 


Wiley College 




1 


TOTAL NUMBER OP COLLEGES: 


71 




TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS: 


221 





NOTE: Lamar, Sam Houston, and Stephen F. Auetin 

account for of the etudonto who had previously attended 
college; Lwiar accounted for 42;4, and the other two wore 
almost equal at and 5?^, rospccttvely . 

If students attended two or more colleges, they are 
Included in the total of each college attended. 
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were aoked to state the muaber of semester hours that they 
had earned and the date of their last attendance at college. 
The results of these questions are tabulated in Table XIII. 
There were 93 students v/ho liad canned loss than 30 hours 
oredlt. An additional 63 students indicated that they had 
over 30 semester hours credit, and 16 students did not 1q;ow 
liow many semester hoxirs credit they had accumulated. The 
date of previous college attendance is tabulated according to 
decades. There were 1J6 students who had previously attended 
college in the 1960*s, 16 students dxiring the 1950' s, 12 stu- 
dents during the 1940 's, and only 2 students had last at- 
tended college during the 1930' s. Of the students providing 
this infonnation on the questionnaire, 61 per cent reported 
the years 1907--1969 as the date of last attendance at college. 
There wore 122 students who left their prevloxis college in 
good standing, 32 on scholastic probation, and 4 on scholastic 
suspension. 

Table XIV shows the ixximber of students xvho expected 
to rocoive degrees and wlxat their tentative major field of 
study was. Of the male students, thoi'e wore 118, or 72 per 
cent, who wrote that they expected to receive degi^os. Of 
the female students, there wer^ 150, or 44 por cent, who 
wrote that they expected tc receive degixjos. binco the stu- 
dents were asked to write their major field of stxidy, some of 
them VfTOte major field categories that ai’c not included in 
the Lamar catalog. The largest group of stxxdonts were the 
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TABLE XIII 

SEMESTER HOURS COMPLETED AI^D DATES OP LAST 
ATTERDANGE AT COLLEGE 



SEMESTER HOURS COMPLETED PRIOR TO SEPTEMBER, 1969 



Semester Hours Nvunber of Students 





0-29 




93 






30-59 




27 






60-89 




12 






90-119 




4 






120 or above 




20 






Do not know 




16 








Total 


172 








DATE OP LAST ATTERDAMCE AT 


COLLEGE 








DECADE 




Year 


193- 


194- 


195- 


196- 


0 






1 


5 


1 




1 




4 


2 




3 


2 


7 


3 






1 


5 


4 






3 


2 


5 


2 


2 


1 


5 


6 




1 


2 


7 


7 




1 


2 


14 


8 




3 


3 


25 


9 




1 


1 


62 




Total 2 


12 


16 


136 


NOTE: 


The 1967-1969 period waa 


reported by 61?5 of 


the students 


as the date of 


their last 


attendance 


at college! 



er|c 
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TABLE XI 7 

STUDENTS EXPEOTIHG TO RECEIVE COLLEGE DEGREE 
AND THEIR MAJOR FIELDS OP STUDY 



EXPECT TO COMPLETE DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 



Age Groups 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


Male 


85 


19 


10 


4 


116 


Female 


65 


47 


24 


13 


150 



TENTATIVE MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY* 



Number of Student a Major Field 



54 


Elementary Education 


43 


Business 


15 


Engineering 


13 


Professional Nurse, Sociology 


12 


Education, Secretarial Soionoe 
Biology 

Accounting, Art, History 


7 


Lathematlos, Physical Eduo'^tion 


6 


English, Psychology, Seconciary Education 


3 


Home Economics, Mueio, Speech 


2 


Electrical Engineering, Journalism, 
Marketing 


1 


Agriculture, Aviation, Civil Engineering 
Drama, Elootronics, Government, Indus- 
trial Engineering, Law, Pharmacy, 
Social Work, Veterinary Medicine, 
Vocational 



•These major field categordeo were written by the 
students and do not necesoarily cori^spond with those in 
Lamar's catalog. 

NOTES Of tho male students, 7256 expect to compl‘»te 
degree requirements, while only 44 ^ of the female students 
expeot t»- do p>. Of those students reporting a major field 
of study, 66 ^ ohose either elementary education or buslnei. 3 . 
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54 who ohose elementary education, followed by 43 students 
who chose business. The remaining thirty- two categories 
that were listed were chosen by a decreasing number of 
students . 

Table XV tabulates the einewers that students gave when 
asked their main reason for attending college. A wide ma- 
jority, 66 per cent of the students, wrote that their main 
purpose was to obtain a college degree whioh was required 
for their future career. A smaller group, just 15 per cent, 
wrote that they were attending college for personal inter- 
ests unrelated to a career, and 11 per cent of the students 
were attending college to upgrade skills needed in their 
present position. Five additional reasons were listed by 
6 per cent of the students. 

Students were asked how they first heard about the 
Orange Extension Center; Table XVX shows the results. 

There were 190 students who first heard of the Center by 
reading a newspaper and another 93 who first heard of the 
Center by talking with other people. An insignificant 
number of students bad first heard of the Center on the 
radio or television | this might indicate that a more effec- 
tive publicity program by these media would widen the range 
of people receiving information concerning the Center. 

Table XVII and Table XVIII reveal information con- 




oaming the educational level and occupations of both the 
mothers end the fathers of the students. The data given in 
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TABLE XV 

REASON FOR ATTENDING COLLEGE 





Age Group: 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


45-65 


Total 


( )=Per cent 












To obtain degree 


required 


for future career. 








134 


54 


24 


9 


221 




(40) 


(16) 


(7) 


(3) 


(66) 


To upgrade skills needed 


in present 


position 


• 






11 


6 


13 


8 


38 




(3) 


(2) 


(4) 


(2) 


(11) 


For personal interests unrelated to 


a career 


• 






15 


15 


8 


10 


48 




(5) 


(5) 


(2) 


(3) 


(15) 


Other reasons.* 


12 

(4) 


3 

(1) 


8 

(2) 


4 

(1) 


% 


TOTAL 


172 


78 


53 


31 


334 




(52) 


(24) 


(15) 


(9) 


(100) 



•Other reasons, as written by the etxidents, wore* 
"have degree but need this course," "bettor job," "undecided 
a^ut career," "teacher certification," and "insufficient 
high school courses," 
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TABLE XVI 

COMMUNICATION JJEDIUM BY WHICH STUDENTS FIRST HEARD 
OF THE ORANGE EXTENSION CENTER 



Age Group 1 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


TelevlBlon 


4 


3 


0 


0 


7 


Newspaper 


78 


50 


40 


22 


190 


Radio 


1 


2 


1 


0 


4 


Conversation 


63 


18 


6 


6 


93 


Other 


21 


4 


4 


3 


32 










Total 


326 
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TABLE XVII 

SUMMARY 0? EUUCATIONAL LEVEL OF STUDENTS' PARENTS 



FINAL 


YEAR OF 


EDUCATION 


COMPLETED 


BY PARENTS 






Age Group of 
Students > 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 




Elementary 














1 




1 






1 




2 


1 


2 


1 




4 




3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


6 




4 


3 


4 




1 


8 




5 


2 




3 




5 




6 


4 


4 


5 


4 


17 




7 


9 


7 


1 


2 


19 




8 


30 


22 


17 


8 


77 




Hl^ Sohool 














9 


15 


5 


2 


2 


24 




10 


8 


8 


10 


3 


29 




11 


21 


16 


6 


4 


47 




12 


145 


48 


28 


8 


229 




College 














1 


18 


5 


2 


2 


27 




2 


24 


5 


4 


1 


34 




3 


9 


3 






12 




4 


22 


6 


3 


2 


33 




Graduate 














1 














2 


3 








3 




3 


6 


3 




2 


11 












Total 


586 





NOTE I The 17-35 age groups represent 78^ of the total, 
with the 17-25 group accounting for 5o^. Of the 17-25 group, 
15^ of the parents attended elementary sohool only, 60:^ hl^ 
sohool, and 25^ oollege or above. For the 26-*35 age group, 
these percentages are 31^ i 59^, and 17^, respeotively. 
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TABLE XVIII 



SUMMARY OP 


OCCOPATIOHS OP 


STUDENTS • 


PARENTS 






Age Group of 
Students: 


17-25 26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 



Occupations of 
Parents 



Professional and 



technical 


51 


16 


8 


8 


83 


Managers, officials. 












proprietors 


21 


23 


5 


3 


52 


Clerioal workers 


18 


14 


i; 




37 


Saleeworkere 


14 


6 


2 


2 


24 


Craftsmen, foremen 


62 


29 


17 


6 


114 


Operatives 


26 


5 


2 


1 


34 


Laborers (non-farm) 


13 


7 


3 




23 


Private household 












workers 


5 








5 


Other service 












workers 


21 


2 


1 


6 


30 


Farm workers 


3 


4 


4 


3 


14 


Housewife 


90 


36 


37 


16 


179 










Total 


595 



ROTE: These data are olassified acooixilng to the sox 

of the parent and the sex of the student In Table XXXV, 

Table XXXVI, Table XXXVII, and Table XXXVIII, located in 
Appendix D. 
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those two tables ai^ classified by sex of the student and 
sex of the parent in an additional ei^t tablet in Appen- 
dix D. Table XVII shows that the final year of education 
attained by the largest number of parents of students was 
the twelfth grade or the final year of hi^ school, which 
was completed by 229 parents. The 17-25 age group accounted 
for 56 per cent of the parents; of this group, 15 per cent 
of the parents attended elementary school only, 60 per cent 
completed their education at tho high school level, and 25 
per cent attended oollege or graduate school. Many stu- 
dents did not answer tho questions about their parents os 
shown by tho totals on Table XVII and XVIII ; the totals on 
both tables would have been 668 if all students had an- 
swered tho questions relating to these data. Table XVIII 
shows that the oooupation of the largest number of parents 
is that of housewife. The next largest category is that 
of craftsman or foremem, an occupation held by 114 parents; 
there are 83 parents classified as professional and tech- 
nical workers. 

Based on tho data contained in tho questionnaire, a 
profile of tho typical student at tho Center shows a mar- 
ried woman in the 26-35 ago group with two children living 
at home. She was enrolled in one course and also worked 
31-40 hours a week. As a resident of Orange, Texas, her 
main reason for enrolling in the Center was that it was 
close to her home. She was white, Protestant, and had not 
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planned on enrolling in another college prior to the opening 
of the Center. She was a high school graduate and expected 
to complete a degree in the major field of elementary educa- 
tion. She first heard about the Center by reading about it 
in a newspaper. Both of her parents were high school grad- 
uates; her father was a oraftsmari or foreman, and her mcther 
was a housewife. 

In contrast, the typical male student was in the 17- 
25 age group and had never been married. Ho was enrolled 
in four courses and also worked 31-40 hours a week. His 
principal reason for enrolling in the Center was its loca- 
tion olose to his home in Orange, Texas. He was a hi^ 
school graduate who had not previously enrolled in another 
college. He Ixad not planned to enroll in a college in the 
fall of 1969 until he road about the Center in a newspaper. 
He expected to complete his degree in order to enter a 
business career. Both of his parents were hig^ sc>iool 
graduates; his father was a oraftsmEin or foreman, and his 
mother was a housewife. 

An analysis of the Orange Extension Center reveals 
a college world in miorooosm, with the rudiments of a col- 
lege education available for the first time in the city of 
Orange, Texas. Because of the brief orgajiization and plan- 
ning period prior to the oetabliahmont of the Center, there 
wei^ many challenges to be met and prcblems to be solved, 
especially during the first few weeks of tho fall semester. 



O 
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These problems ranged from the mechanics of registration 
procedures to questions in administration, instruction, and 
use of the building facilities. Helping to smooth the 
transition to routine procedures was the fact that all of 
the instructors and over half of the students had previously 
been enrolled in other colleges. The academic success of 
the students will be discussed in the following chapter. 




CHAPTER IV 



ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OP THE STUDENTS 

At the conclusion of the fall semester in January, 
1970, the students at the Center received semester grades 
in those courses in which they were enrolled. The twelve 
tables in this chapter illustrate the relationship between 
the students' semester grade averages and aspects of their 
personal, educational, or family backgroxmd as indicated on 
the questionnaire. There were nine students who withdrew 
from the Center, and the table totals in this chapter will 
reflect the lower nximber. Semester grade averages are com- 
posed only of grades A, B, C, D, and P. The grades A, B, 
and C aia assigned the grade point values of 3, 2, and 1, 
respectively, while grades D and P are of 0 point value. 
Other grades, such as Q or I, were not included in the 
semester grade averages. Neither do the tables reflect the 
number of students who withdrew from some courses but la- 
mained in others. 

In Table XIX, the students' semester grade aveiages 
are related to the number of courses in which each student 
was still enrolled at the end O'^ tho semester. The semes- 
ter grade point average for all students was 1.5. Approx- 
imately one-sixth of the students earned an A average, 
while almost half of the students tEdcing four courses had 
a D average. A significantly higher level of achievement 
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TABLE XIX 

STUDENTS' SEMESTER Gh.VDE AVERAGES 
AS RELATED TO OOURSE LOAD 



SEMESTER GRADE 
AVERAGE: A 


B 


C 


D 


P 


Total 


Course Load 














1 


33 


44 


33 


0 


20 


130 


2 


13 


28 


31 


5 


6 


83 


3 


2 


4 


14 


8 


6 


34 


4 


1 


10 


18 


25 


4 


58 


5 


0 


5 


9 


3 


1 


10 


6 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


TOTAL 


49 


93 


105 


41 


37 


325 


SEMESTER GRADE POINT AVERAGE ?0R AI.L STUDENTS: 1 


.5 



NOTE: Students taking a maximum of 2 courses show 

a siffiifioantly hl^er level of achievement with 5536 mak- 
ing B or hi^er and only 15?6 making D ov lower, compared 
to 2136 and 4236, respectively, for those taking 3 or more 
courses. 
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Wc .3 shovm by students taking a maximwa of 2 courses when 
compared with students taking 3 or moaro courset . Of those 
students with fewer courses, 55 per cent made B or hi^er 
aiad only 15 per cent made D or lower, compared to 21 per 
cent and 42 per cent, respectively, for those taking 3 or 
more courses. 

Table XX and Table XXI contain the data found in 
Table XIX tabulated according to sex. Table XX indicates 
the male students' semester grade averages as related to 
course load, and Table XXI contains the same data for fe- 
male students. Two male students dropped out before the 
end of the semester, leaving a total of 137. The semester 
grade average for male students was 1.0, which contrasts 
with the 1,8 average for female students. Of the male 
students taking a maximum of 2 courses, 35 per cent made a 
D or higher average, and 22 per cent made a D or lower 
average. Of the male students taking 3 or more courses, 

9 per cent made a B or higher average and 51 per cent made 
a D or lower average, Half of the mole students taking 
four courses earned a D semester grade average. 

The tables in Chapter III showed that 195 female 
students had completed the questionnaire in November of 
1969, but only 188 finished the uemester as shown in 
Table XXI. More female students earned a semestoi' grade 
aveitigo of B than any other grade, and the number of stu- 
dents earaing A and 0 semester grade averages was approxi- 
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TABLE XX 

MATJt STUIXNTS' SEMESTER ORABE AVERAOBS 
AS RELATED TO COURSE LOAD 



SEMESTER (SIADB 
AVERAGE 1 


A 


B 


0 


D 


P 


Total 


Course Load 
1 


4 


13 


19 


0 


6 


44 


2 


2 


5 


10 


1 


6 


24 


3 


0 


1 


12 


7 


5 


25 


4 


0 


2 


9 


15 


4 


30 


5 


0 


3 


7 


3 


1 


14 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


6 


24 


57 


26 


24 


137 


SEMESTER GRADE 


POINT 


AVERAGR FOR MALE STUDENTS t 


1.0 



MOIBt Me0.e etudents taking a maxlmua of 2 oouraes 
ahow a aiffiifioantly hi^er level of aohievenent with 35^ 
making B or higher aad 22jt making D or lower compared with 
and 5lji, reepeotively, for those taking 3 or more 

ooureea. 
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1-ABLE m 

FEMALE STUDENTS* SEMESTER GRADE AVERAGES 
AS RELATED TO COURSE LOAD 



SEMESTER GRADE 
AVERAGE: 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


Total 


Course Load 
1 


29 


31 


14 


0 


12 


86 


2 


11 


23 


21 


4 


0 


59 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


9 


4 


1 


8 


9 


10 


0 


28 


5 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


4 


6 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


TOTAL 


43 


69 


48 


15 


13 


188 


SEMESTER GRADE 


POINT 


AVERAGE 


FOR FEMALE 


STUDENTS! 


1.8 



ROTE: Of the female otudents taking a maximxun of 

2 coux*se 0 | 65l^ made a grade of B or hl^er oompared to 
42jt of thoee taking 3 or more oouraea. Only 11^ of those 
etudenta taking a oaxlnum of 2 oouraea made a D or lower 
average oompared to 28^ of those taking 3 or more courses. 
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nately the eame. Of the female students taking a maximum 
of 2 courses, 65 per cent made a grade of B or hl^er and 
11 per cent made a D or lower average. Of the female stu- 
dents taking 3 or more courses, 42 per cent made a semester 
average of B or higher and 28 per cent made a D or lower 
average. 

Table XXII tabulates semester grade averages as they 
correlate with marital status and with the four age groups. 
The averages for married students were appreciably higher 
than the averages for students who were not married. Be- 
cause of the small n^junber of divorced and widowed students, 
they were added to the group of students who had never 
been married. Among the married group, the largest number 
of students had B and C semester averages, vriiile among the 
group that is not married, the largest number of students 
had 0 and D semester averages. There was a total of 194 
married students and a total of 131 students who were not 
married. The age group 17-25 contained more than twice 
as many students as any other age grdup. Wore students had 
a B semester grade average than any other grade in the ago 
groups 26-35 and 46-65. In the 36-45 ago group, as\ equal 
number of students earned B and 0 averages. Tho largest 
number, as well os pexH^entage, of students earning an A 
average were in tho 26-35 age group, followed by tho next 
largest number of students earning an A average in tho 
36-45 ago group. Tho largest number and percentage of stu- 
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TABLE mi 

SEMESTER GRADE AVERAGES CORRELATED WITH 
MARITAL STATUS AND AGE GROUPS 



MARITAL STATUS 



Semester Grade 
Averages < 


A 


B 


0 


D 


P 


Total 


Married 


43 


67 


67 


3 


14 


194 


Not married 
(Includes 
divorced and 
widowed) 


6 


26 


38 


38 


23 


131 


TOTAL 


49 


93 


105 


41 


37 


325 






AGE 


GROUPS 








17-25 


9 


33 


54 


40 


29 


165 


26-35 


18 


32 


25 


1 


2 


78 


36-45 


14 


17 


17 


0 


3 


51 


46-65 


8 


11 


9 


0 


3 


31 


TOTAL 


49 


93 


105 


41 


37 


325 
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dents earning an average of P were in the youngest age 
group f as were 40 out of 41 students earning a !■ average* 

In Table XXIII, semester grade averages are tabu- 
lated aooording to the number of hours worked per week by 
the students. The largest number of students, 146, worked 
30 or more hours per week; the semester grade average 
earned by the largest number of these students was a C, 

The next largest number earned a B average. There were 
134 students who were not employed at all; the semester 
grade average earned by the largest number of these stu- 
dents was a B, while the next largest number earned a C 
average. The lower sections of Table XXIII separate the 
data according to either male or female students. The 
category with the largest number of male students Is the 
C semester grade average of students who worked 30 or more 
hours per week. The smallest category contained 1 male 
student who had an A average and was not employed. The 
category with the largest number of female students con- 
tained 41 students with u. B average who were not employed. 
In the smallest category, there were 2 students with on P 
average who worked between 1 and 30 hours per wool . 

Table XXIV indicates the relationship between semes- 
ter grade averages and both sex and race. Female students 
did eigiiftoantly bettor then male students with 60 per 
cent earning B or better averages compared to 22 per cent 
for the males. Only 13 per cent of the female studonts 
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TABLE mil 

SEMESTER GRADE AVERAGES ACCORDING TO 
HOURS WOREED PER WEEK 



Semester Grade 

Averages: A B 0 D 



Total 



Humber of Hours 



Wo3^ked 



0 


25 


43 


30 


22 


14 


134 


1-30 


7 


10 


15 


7 


6 


45 


30+ 


17 


40 


60 


12 


17 


146 


TOTAL 


49 


93 


105 


41 


37 


325 


MALE STUDENTS ONLY 


0 


1 


2 


7 


11 


8 


29 


1-30 


0 


3 


11 


7 


4 


25 


30+ 


5 


19 


39 


8 


12 


83 


TOTAL 


6 


24 


57 


26 


24 


137 




PEMAI-E STUDENTS 


ONLY 






0 


24 


41 


23 


11 


6 


105 


1-30 


7 


7 


4 


0 


2 


70 


30+ 


12 


21 


21 


4 


5 


63 


TOTAL 


43 


69 


48 


15 


13 


188 
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TABLE XXI V 

SEX AND RACE AS RELATED TO 
SEICESTER GRADE AVERAGES 





Semester Grade 
Averages: A 


B 


0 


D 


P 


Total 



Male 


6 


24 


57 


26 


24 


137 


Female 


43 


69 


48 


15 


13 


188 


TOTAL 


49 


93 


105 


41 


37 


325 


White 














Male 


6 


23 


56 


22 


22 


129 


Female 


43 


68 


42 


10 


7 


170 


Hon-White 














Male 


0 


1 


1 


4 


2 


8 


Female 


0 


1 


6 


5 


6 


18 


TOTAL 


49 


93 


105 


41 


37 


325 



ROTE I Female etudente did better than 

male atudents with 60 ^ earning B or better averages com- 
pared to 22^ for the males, while only 19?^ of the females 
made D or lower averages oom^red to 36?£ for the males. 

Of the non-white etudente, made D or lower averages 
compared wit}) 20^ of the non-white students. 
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made D or lower averages oompared to 36 per cent for the 
males. The small number of non-white students makes gener- 
alizations questionoblo, but with 65 par oent making D or 
lower averages oomparad with 20 per cent for white students, 
it is apparent that this group of non-vdiite students had 
aoademio problems. A semester grade of C was made by 33 per 
oent of the white students and 27 per oent of the non-white 
students. There were 7 white students whe dropped out of 
sohool before the end of the fall semester, and 2 non-white 
students. 

The effeot of prior college enrollment on students' 
semester grade averages is shown in Table XXV. There were 
165 students with prior college experience and 160 students 
who had not been enrolled previously in a college. Prior 
college enrollment showed a significant correlation with 
aoademio success at the Center only for the male students. 

Of the males who had previously been enrolled in college, 

74 per oent made a C or better average oompared to 53 per 
oent without prior college experience. Of the female stu- 
dents who had previously been enrolled in college, 67 per 
oent made a 0 or better average oompared to 83 per oent 
without prior college experience. 

Table XXVI shows the relationship of semester grade 




averages and students' plans for a oollege degree. Ap- 
proxiDAtely similar semester grade averages were earned 
by both groups of students, those who expected to receive 
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TABLE XIV 

THE EEEECT OE PBIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT ON 
STUDENTS’ SEMESTER GRADE AVERAGES 



Semester Grade 
Averages: A 


B 


G 


D 


F 


Total 




PREVIOUSLY ENROLLED IN 


COLLEGE 




Kale 


5 


14 


30 


8 


9 


66 


Female 


26 


36 


24 


7 


6 


99 


TOTAL 


31 


50 


54 


15 


15 


165 


NOT PREVIOUSLY ENROLLED IN COLLEGE 


Walo 


1 


;io 


27 


18 


i: 


71 


Female 


17 


33 


24 


8 


7 


8y 


TOTAL 


18 


43 


51 


26 


O d 
c. t 


160 



NOTE: Prior collc/tj enrollmont showed ' al 

cori'olation with ucudb^ic success at the Cenioi for the 
male students only. Of the maioo who had pivvicualy been 
cni'olled in college, 74>^ made C or better averagos C 0 i*npai\)d 
to 53?i without prior college experience. The t m^^nponding 
percentages for fomaloe were 87^ and 83/4. 
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TABLE HVI 

SEMESTER GRADE AVERAGES CORRELATED WITH 
STUDENTS' PLANS FOR COLLEGE DE®EE 



Semester Grade 
Averages: A 


B 


C 


D 


P 


Total 


STUDENTS 


WHO HAVE OR EXPECT TO RECEIVE DEGREE 


Male 


6 


20 


50 


23 


21 


120 


?emale 


35 


58 


39 


14 


9 


155 


TOTAL 


41 


78 


89 


37 


30 


275 


STUDENTS 


WHO DO NOT EXPECT TO RECEIVE DEGREE 


Male 


0 


4 


7 


3 


3 


17 


Female 


8 


11 


9 


1 


4 


33 


TOTAL 


8 


15 


16 


4 


7 


50 



NOTE: Reg<irdlcss of degree expoctationa, raoi'e main 

students had a C and more female students had a B than 
any other grade average. 
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a degree and those who did not. The percentage differences 
were not large enou^ to be significant. Motivation to 
complete a degree did not result in higher grade averages. 
Regardless of degree expeotations, the largest number of 
male students had a 0 semester grade average, while the 
females had a B average. 

In Table XXVII , the educational level of the stu- 
dents' fathers is correlated with the students' semester 
grade averages. Among the students whose fathers attended 
elementary school only, 86 per cent had G or above averages 
and 14 per cent had D or below averages. Among students 
whose fathers attended high school, 74 per cent had C or 
above averages and 26 per cent had D or belc.'' averages. 

Among students whose f'-thers attended oollege or graduate 
school, 69 per cent had C or above semester averages and 31 
per oent had D or below averages. The correlation between 
the educational baokground of the fathers and the grades of 
the students shows an inverse relationship. The more educa- 
tion the fathers have, the greater the percentage of D or 
F semester averages, and the lower the percentage of stu- 
dents is who have C or above averages. This reverses the 
usual pattern. It is possible that the children of parents 
who had only an elementary school background had more moti- 
vation to succeed at the Center. It is also possible that 
the students whose fathers had college or graduate school 
backgrounds wer^ among the thirty-six who were on soholns- 
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TABLE XXVII 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OP STUDENTS' FATHERS CORRELATED 
vyiTH STUDENTS' SEMESTER GRADS AVERAGES 



FINAL YEAR OP 


EDUCATION 


[ COMPLETED BY 


FATHERS 




Semester Grade 












Averages t 


A 


£ 


C 


D 


F 


Total 


Elementary 














1 




1 








1 


2 




2 


1 






3 


3 




1 


4 






5 


4 




2 


3 




2 


7 


5 






1 






3 


6 


2 


5 


3 


3 




13 


7 


2 


3 


5 




1 


11 


8 


2 


11 


20 


3 


2 


38 


High School 














9 


3 


2 


5 


2 


2 


14 


10 


3 


6 






2 


11 


11 


2 


3 


4 




3 


12 


12 


18 


34 


25 


15 


13 


105 


College 














1 


2 




3 


3 


1 


9 


2 


5 


3 


2 


6 


3 


19 


3 


1 


2 


5 






8 


4 




2 


7 


2 




11 


Graduate 














1 














2 




1 




1 


1 


3 


3 


1 


6 


2 


1 


1 


11 


TOTAL 


41 


84 


92 


36 


31 


284 



NOTE I Of tho Btudonta whose fathers attended olo- 
Ejentary sohof'l only, 38?J had A or B averages and 14^ had 
D or P averages. Correaponding percentages for students 
whose fathers attended high achool ai^ 50^ and 26?o; for 
fathers with college or above education, 38;« and 31?^. 
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tic probation or scholaetic suapeneion or among the thirty- 
three students whose principal reason for attending the 
Center was the acceptance of a SAT score below 700. Also, 
the total nvunbei' of fathers reported is fifty lees than the 
total number of students, and this would affeot the validity 
of any conolusions. 

In Table XXVIII , the educational level of the stu- 
dents' mothers is ooi*related with the students' semester 
grade averages. Among the students whose mothers attended 
elementary school only, 89 per cent had C or above averages 
and 15 per cent had D or F averages. Among students whose 
mothers attended hlgji school, 80 per cent had C or above 
averages while 20 per cent had D or F averages. Among stu- 
dents whose mothers attended college or graduate school, 

74 per cent had C or above averages while 36 per cent had 
D or below. As in Table XXVII, the same inverse correla- 
tion exists between the grades of the etvaente and the edu- 
cation of the mother. The less education the mothers had, 
the greater the percentage of students who had C or above 
averages. The more education the mothers had, the greater 
the percentage of students who had D ox' F avei'ages. As in 
Table XXVII , over 10 pex' cent of the mothers are not in- 
cluded in this table. 

Table XXIX rtilates the occupatlojis of fathers to 
semester grade avei’ages. The largest gro <p of students, 

38 per cent, reported that their fathers wci'o crafts.i.en ox* 
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TABLE XXnil 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF STUDENTS' MOTHERS CORRELATED 
WITH STUDENTS' SEMESTER GRADE AVERAGES 



PINAL YEAR OP 


EDUCATION COMPLETED BY MOTHERS 


Semester Gi'ade 
Averages: A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


Total 


Elementary 














1 














2 






1 






*> 

a. 


3 


1 










1 


4 




1 








1 


5 






1 






1 


6 


1 




2 




1 


4 


7 




1 


4 






5 


8 


4 


13 


11 


2 


4 


34 


High School 














9 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


8 


10 


2 


6 


8 




1 


IV 


11 


4 


8 


11 


3 


4 


30 


12 


17 


37 


39 


16 


9 


118 


College 














1 


1 


3 


5 


6 


2 


17 


2 


3 


5 


3 


1 


4 


16 


3 


1 


2 




1 


1 


5 


4 


5 


5 


8 


4 


2 


24 


Graduate 














1 










1 


1 


2 










1 


1 


3 


1 


2 




2 




5 


TOTAL 


41 


86 


95 


36 


3J 


289 



NOTE: Of the students whose rnothoi’s attended ele - 

mentary school only, 45',* had A or D avci'efioo and 15/’ had 
D or P averages. Corrooponding porcentagcfj for students 
whose mothers attended higli school ai'e 42/ coid 20/; for 
mothers with college or above education, 41/ and 36/. 
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TABLE ZnX 

SEMESTER GRADE AVERAGES AS RELATED 
TO OCCUPATIONS OP FATHERS 





Semester Grade 
Averages: 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


Total 



Occupationo of 
Fathers 



Professional and 



technical 


5 


11 


5 


6 


5 


32 


Managers, officials 


* - 












proprietors 


8 


15 


14 


4 


2 


43 


Clerical workers 


1 


3 


5 






9 


Salesworkers 




4 


1 


2 


2 


9 


Craftsmen, foremen 


18 


24 


44 


8 


14 


108 


Operatives 




9 


12 


6 


4 


31 


Laborers (non-fann) 


3 


6 


7 


5 


1 


22 


Private household 














workers 














Other service 














workers 


2 


4 


4 


4 


3 


17 


Farm workers 


3 


7 


2 




1 


13 


TOTAL 


40 


83 


94 


35 


32 


284 



NOTE: The occupational classification of "Crafts- 
men, foremen" constituted 38"^ of the fathers' occupations 
and was by far the largest categoi'y. 
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foremen. Of this group, there were 42 students who had A 
or B averages, 44 with a C, and 22 with a D or P. In con- 
trast, the students whose fathers were professional or 
technical in occupation classification had only a few morc! 

A or B averages than D or F averages, and a comparatively 
small number had a C average. Among students whose fathers 
were managers, officials, or proprietors, there were olmoet 
four times as many students with an A or B average as witi. 
a D or P, which is the hipest percentage of above average 
grades of all the occupation classifications. As in 
Table XXVII, there are fifty fathers who are not reported 
in this table. 

Table XXX relates the occupations of mothers to 
semester grade averages. The largest group of students, 

59 per cent, reported that their mothers were housewives. 

Of this group, thei-e were 78 students who had A or B aver- 
ages, 58 with a C, and 38 with D or F averages, or almost 
twice as many with high averages as there were students 
with low averages. The next largest group of students, 

16 per cent, had mothers who were in occupations classified 
as professional or technical. Of this group, there wore 
21 students with an A or B average, 14 with a C, cuid 14 
with a D or F average. The students whose mothers wore 
clerical workers had the highest percentage of A or B aver- 
ages, 14 out of a total of 26 students whose mothers wera 
in this classification. Over 10 per cent of the mothers 
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TABLE XXX 

SEMESTER GRADE AVERAGES AS RELATED 
TO OCCUPATIONS OF MOTHERS 



Semester Grade 

Averages! A B C D P Total 



Occupations of 
Mothers 



Professional and 




12 


teohnical 


9 


Managers, officials, 


» 




proprietors 




4 


Clerical workers 


5 


9 


Salesworkers 


1 


5 


Crfiftsmen, foremen 
Operatives 
Laborers (non-farm) 


2 


1 


Private household 
workers 
Other service 




1 


workers 


1 


2 


Fam wox'kers 
Housewife 


26 


52 


TOTAL 


44 


86 



14 


7 


7 


49 


4 


1 


1 


10 


10 


1 


1 


26 


5 




4 


15 






1 


2 




1 




3 




3 


1 


5 


5 


3 


2 


13 


58 


22 


16 


174 


96 


38 


33 


297 



NOTE! The "Housewife" olassification oontains 59^ 
of the mothers; the classification with the next largest 
number of mothers is "Professional and teolmical," which 
accounts for 16^ of the mothers. 
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are not included in this table . 

The tables in this chapter show that the higher se- 
mester grade averages were made by female studv.*nts taking 
only 1 course. Carried students in the older age groups 
did better than the youngest age group. A higher percentage 
of students who were not employed made better grades than 
working students. Prior oollege experienoe seemed to re- 
sult in hi^er grades for the male students only, while 
semester grade averages were similar for students who ex- 
pected to receive a degree and those who did not. The oor- 
relation between the educational background of the parents 
and the grades of the students shows an inverse relation- 
ship. The more oduoution tho parents had, the higher the 
percentage of studentu v.'ith D or F semester averages and 
the lower the percentage of students who had C or above 
averages. The hipest percentage of above average grades 
was earned by students whose fathers were managers, offioiale, 
or proprietors and by students v/hoso mothers wei^ clerical 
workers. 




CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Orange Extension Center has been discussed from 
its organizational background throu^ the completion of its 
first semester. Since the Center was established with the 
goal of providing hi^er education for disadvantaged stu- 
dents, the review of the literature tried to determine what 
pi’actlcoB and programs had been used in other colleges and 
universities, and if the outcome justified the effort ii:- 
volved. Data concerning the students at the Center have 
been analyzed, in a partial attempt to assess the response 
of disadvantaged students to the Center. The fall semester 
grades have been correlated with various factors based on 
both the personal and educational backgrounds of the stu- 
dents. 



I . CHAPTER SUMMARIES 

In Chapter I , it was stated that the Orange Extension 
Center was established on an experimental basis for the 
academic year 1969-1970. Many years of interest and effort 
preceded the opening of facilities for higher education in 
Orange. After two elections to create a college district 
were defeated, plana were tentatively begun to investigate 
the feasibility of opening a branch of Lamar in Orange. 
Definite approval could not be given until June, when tho 
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new president of Lamar was named and final arrangements 
were made to open the Center in September, Tie first chap- 
ter also stated the problem of this study, which was to 
describe the Orange Extension Center and to evaluate the 
students' academic achievement at the end of the first 
semester. The importance of the study was mentioned, terns 
were defined, and limitations explained. The self-report 
questionnaire was described, and its method of administra- 
tion clarified. 

Chapter II was a review of the literature which 
covered the background and current interest in education 
for disadvantaged students, the resulting compensatory 
pirogramo and practices, ajid a critical evaluation of the 
results. Although there were some nineteenth century in- 
stances of concern for the education of the disadvantaged, 
resulting primarily in the establishment of Negro colleges, 
the widespread thrust toward action has been a phenomenon 
of the 1960's. Compensatory practices were categorized 
according to their purpose : college enrollment and aca- 

demic success after enrollment. Practices to encourage 
college enrollment included special recruiting efforts, 
financial assistance, modification of ad/;iisQio)ia criteria, 
and a wide variety of prepaxtitory programs for high school 
students. Praotices to promote oollogo success included 
remedial courses, tutoring, lighter course loads, five- 
year degree programs, special housing arrangerrents , year- 
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long programs, redesigned curricxilvuns, sjnall-group instruc- 
tion, intenaive orientation to college life, end programmed 
instruction. A compensatory program was defined as an or- 
ganized gi*oup of related compensatory praotices. At the 
present time, it is not possible to evaluate either prac- 
tices or programs with any degree of validity due to the 
lack of report T based on standard research techniques, the 
lack of longitudinal studies, the comparatively small num- 
ber of students involved in most practices or programs, and 
the substitution of enthusiasm and personal opinion for 
specific criterion measures. 

A discussion of the building facility, instructors, 
and student body of the Orange Extension Center was included 
in Chapter III. The Center was housed in a former elemen- 
tary school} it contained the rudiments of a bookstoi’e, 
library, and snack bar. There were four full time in- 
structors, one of whom was also the director of the Center, 
ai\d fourteen part-time instructors. The staff, which was 
comparatively young and inexperienced, taught thirty-five 
classos in ten different departments. The description of 
the student body was based on data from the completed 
questionnaires. A largo majority of the students were 
residents of Orange, whose principal reason for attending 
the Center was its proximity to their home. The largest 
group of male students was yormg and uiu:jarricd; fei-,nle 
students were more evenly divided among the vniious ago 




groups and were usually married and had children. Most of 
the students expected to complete req^uirements for a degree, 
and over half of the student body had been enrolled in a 
college prior to the fall semester of 1969. 

In Chapter IV, the academic achievement of the stu- 
dents during the fall semester at the Center was investi- 
gated. The evaluation was based on the semester grade 
averages, which was the only measurement available for all 
students. Tabulations of these averages viere correlated 
with various data from the questionnaire. Tho semester 
grade point average for all of the students at the Center 
was 1.5; male students had a sli^tly lower grade point 
average of 1,0, and female students had a slightly higher 
grade point average of 1.8, However, all of these averages 
were within tho range of a "G" gi'ade. Married students 
tended to make hi^-ier grades than unmarried students. Tho 
youngest age group earned the largest percentage of both 
the hipest and the lowest grades. Somes tor gi'ade averages 
were also related to such factors af employiaent, race, 
prior college enrollment, plane to complete requirements 
for a degree, and parents' education and employment. 

II. DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS AT THE CENTEh 

The available data con pravide a tentative, rather 
than Q positive, Identification of the students at the 
Center who might be called disadvantaged. PabJe XI showed 
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that over half of the student body had attended college 
previously, and Table XII listed 71 different colleges ajid 
unlvcrsitier attended by these students. This would pro*- 
suppose a student body comparatively experienced and com-- 
petent at the college level; however, this supposition is 
challenged by exa*i2ination of subsequent data. Tabic XI 11 
shows that only 63 students, or approximately onc-*fifth of 
the student body, had completed over 30 sejriester hoin-s 
credit, and Table X7i con I i ins that a largo majority of Jic 
various colleges listed wjrc attended by just 1 studort. 

Among the aisad van laged population, minority gi'oups 
often iTiontioned ax'o tliO southeni vliite vnd Negro. The 
number of disadvantaged white studojits caji be coiijeo 1111*00 
from examination of data conconijng the parents of Die stu- 
dents, Accordint' to Table XVII, there wore 237 parouty wno 
did not complete liigh scliool aj d a total uf 137 who com- 
pleted oi^yith grade or lea 3, Hov»ovor, as tiontioned j)i 
Chapter III, the approxirunt o3 y 30 per cent of parents wl.o 
did not finish hi^;!! school coulA bo aij cvoil lnr\<cr jci'ocni- 
ago, as a oubstanlinL muviber of rai'ioii'j did not ocj 
the family data piw;o cl the cp-u; ti onnal ix'i , Table aaVJI nud 
Table XXVIII nay iiaUcato tJiut U.c OcitU r v.MrcIl' a 
educationally disadvar taxjcd onijiUon of paicats with ocllogo 
or graduate school bac>:grou’i<i * riOSiOV-i’, toi-- cou aot bo 
verified with available data, 

Excluding liousowivrs ficn tio.* coon .uli lor.u C jIc*- 
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gories, the largest number of parents are working in jobs 
classified as "Craftsmen and foremen, " In contrast, ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the parents were occupied in 
jobs classified as "Professional and technical workers" and 
"Managers, offioials, and proprietors"; among these could 
be found jobs as diverse as laboratory technician and public 
school teacher. Those totals include parents of both white 
and non-white students. Although the unemployment of the 
parents is a significant factor in olassifying students as 
disadvantaged, this information was not available. 

In the oity of Orange, Texas, the principal non-white 
race is the Negro; the 1960 United States Census of Popula- 
tion showed 5,833 Negroes and 58 people of other races. 

The 8,35 per cent non-white enrollment at the Orange Ex- 
tension Center was far below the approximately 23 per cent 
non-white population of Orange, if the population percent- 
ages have remainod relatively stable in the period since 
tho last census. 

In a specific effort to ascertain how many young, 
educationally disadvantaged were being reached by the Cen- 
ter, it was Cietoi'mined that there were twenty-eight stu- 
dents in the usual college ago gi'oup, 17-25, who )iad 
graduated from high school, had not previously been en- 
rolled in a college, and had no plojis to enroll in a col]e,-o 
until tho Center was ostubliehed. This number included 
thirteen white males, twelve white femaleo, no non-whito 
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males, and tiiree non-white females. 

The Center showed characteristics of the co.^iunity 
or junior college, which is sometimes described as in- 
herently compensatory. Thei'e was a modified "open door" 
policy allowing students with less than a 700 SAT score to 
enter the Center; thoi'C were 19 nalo students and 14 female 
students who gave this iriodified admission policy us the 
principal reason for their onrolJinent at tho Center as 
shown in Table X, As mentioned In Chapter III, tlie instruc- 
tors gave moi^ than the usual amount of encoui'agcmcnt to 
students having schclustic problems and assisted tliem with 
explanations, enriciiment , reinforcement, or whatever 
seemed best to meet the academic needs of the students. 

This was done on en infoimal, unorganized basis. Also 
typical of a comiiiunity college student body was the fact 
that 50 male students and 93 foniale students stated Uiat 
their principal reason for attending the Center was its 
proximity to their I'csidonco, as indicated in T(«b]e X. 
lai'go number of students who were va I'kiip; full time is 
showji in Table IV, and this is also characlei 1st, c of a 
commuter college. 

In coucluoto;i. , the Center ei<rolleu a. c 3 ;, pai'a ti ve.li 
small nmiber of students who deidn:' cely ouuld he csJumI 
disadvajitagGit and who would not have lUiTolled i i u ccDcgc 
if the Center lu'.d not l<^en c.s tab? i sin d . A n, f: x.,sL iiu.U cr 
of dlsadvnnta;;;od studoi.to would lo .Id guous o n diob.', labl e . 
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It is probable that initiating a larger number of specific 
compensatory practices or programs would result in a larger 
enrollment of disadvantaged students. 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS TO INCREASE ENROLLMENT 
OP DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

In order to better servo the educationally disadvan- 
taged students of the Orange area, thero are several prac- 
tices that could be utilized. Dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the Center could be greatly increased by 
publicity on radio and television stations, as inferred 
from Table XVI. Parents' knowledge of college possibilities 
increase the students' chances of college attendance, as 
parents usually have a major influence on the achievement 
motivation of students. 

A student's image of himself ns a potential college 
student is influenced not only by his parents' expectations 
and the school's, but also by the expectations of his 
peers. A principal recommendation is for increased motiva- 
tion, for exploring new ways and making new efforts to 
stimulate these students to seek higlier education. For 
this reason, special efforts s)iould be made to provide all 
relevant information, possibly in a pilnted brochure, to 
Orange area jiuiior and senior higli school counselors, stu- 
dents, and their parents. It might bo helpful to make tlio 
director and insti'uctore of the Center available for talks 
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about the Center at the local sohools. 

The geographic availability of a collegt is recog- 
nized ae a primary reason for enrollment by the disadvan- 
taged, and this is ooirroborated by the data in Table X. 

The geographic availability of a college ie very olosely 
related to tho problem of financial resources. For the 
student with adequate financial means, the location of a 
college he chooses to attend is not likely to prevent his 
enrollment. However, for the student of limited means, 
the location of the college he might attend is a signifi- 
cant factor in his decision to enroll. The distance of ten 
miles is eometlmes considered an easy commuting i^ge, pro- 
viding public or family transportation is available. 

A review of the literature indicated that many 
studies revealed that financial problems were an obstacle 
to college attendance and often affected the student's 
whole attitude towar>d hi^er education. There are tl^iree 
aspects of the cost of higher education to the students: 
the cost of room, board, and clothing} the direct costs of 
college attendance, such as txiition, fees, and book costs; 
Euid the indirciot costs of reduoed or lost jncomo for tho 
student or his family during college yeais. Both direct 
and indirect costs have increased rapidly during tho past 
few years. Students enrolled in tho Oi'un.'je Extension Cen- 
ter during its first semester foxmd that nilniraum tuition 
charges were <12 per semester hour, which was conoidei'ably 
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siorG th8n oh&rg68 at Lamar 'd main campus for students taking 
more than one course. For example, the cost at Laiar was 
$98 plus laboratory fees for students enrolled in twelve 
or more semester hours. At the Orange Extension Center, 
tuition fees were $144 for twelve semester hours or $180 
for fifteen semester hours. However, for Orange residents, 
lower ti'ansportation costs helped to offset the higher 
tuition fees. 

Traditionally, the forms of financial aid to stu- 
dents have been scholarships, grants, loans, and employ- 
ment. Frequently, scholarships have been awarded as recog- 
nition for achievement or as tokens for Incentive rather 
than financial aid. As lacntloned in Chapter II, disad- 
vantaged students, whether academically talented or not, 
generally require financial assistance both to entor col- 
lege and to roniain in college. Students v/ho are academic 
risks require more time to spend on their studies thar. 
average or above average students. In order to increase 
the enrollment and chances foi^ mucccss of di8advui;ta,^d 
students at the Orajige Extension Contoi‘, it is I'oconvnejided 
that a work-study program be initiated. Tiio student would 
be limited to working fi'on six to ten hours per week at 
above average wages, so that ho v^oxild not bo corripellod to 
spend so much time working that ho neglected his academic 
pix)grain. If possible, the students should bo given op- 
portunities for employment that would bo related to thoir 
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major field of study. 

Another major obstaole to both college eni-ollment 
and college success is a group of problems described as 
academic. Paoility vriLth language is a basic part of neces- 
sary equipment for college, and a college student s con- 
tinuation and success la most directly influenced by his 
language ability. It is recommended that the Center in- 
vestigate and experiment with every feasible means to im- 
prove the disadvantaged student's language facility. Con- 
sideration should be given to tutoring by instructors and 
by peers, small group instrujtion, separate classes, and 
pxxjgranmed instruction. 

IV. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 



In general, the Orange Extension Center was ac- 
cepted as the beginning of systematic higher education in 
the Orango area, and many sogcents of the community wei^ 
involved with, and Interested in, its contimiing success- 
ful existence. It is recommended that this intex'action 
with the community be oonoiatently encouraged ajid strength- 
ened. Publicity regarding evonts or irapjrovements at tho 
Center and tho aggx'cosivo scheduling of appiopriato com- 
munity meetings at tho Center might be ways of incieasing 
community participation and interest. Instnictox’s vdio ax's 
both knowledgeable and tactful conconiing co-mnuiity life 
and customs could bo of ijieotimable value, oopccinlly in 
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motivBting junior £ind senior school students to attend 

college. 

It is reoonuaended that a longitudinal study be made 
of the students who were enrolled at the Center during the 
fall semester, 1969. This study could determine how many 
of the students actually completed requirements for a col- 
lege degree, what college they attended subsequent to en- 
rollment in the Center, and the level of academic achieve- 
ment attained. 

It is also i^commended that a study be made of the 
student body that will enroll at the Center in the fall of 
1970 and that the results be used in making deoisions con- 
cerning the future of the Center. If compensatory prac- 
tices or programs are initiated, it is recommended that an 
accurate assessment of their results be assured by requir- 
ing a precise description of the practices or programs, the 
specific conditions under which they begin, and the ap- 
propriate collection and analysis of data. Educational and 
social variables should bo identified and evaluated. 

With additional time for planning evaluation pro- 
cedures, standardized tests may be administex'od before and 
after the 1970 fall semester, a control group may be se- 
lected on the Lamar campus, or hi^ sohool grades and rank 
may be utilized to determine the level of academic aclilove- 
ment. It was unfortunate tnat semester grades, with their 
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inherent limitations, were the only speoifio criterion 
measures that were available for use in this study. The 
students' academic achievement could have been discussed 
with greater accuracy and clarity if other evaluation pro- 
cedures had been followed. Instructors at the Center may 
have found it diffiotilt to compensate equitably for sub- 
jective, if unconscious, attitudes toward their students. 

Or perhaps individual differences among instructors re- 
sulted in differing grades for oompai’able assignments and 
examinations. However, due to the short period of time 
available for establishing the Center, adequate measures 
for the evalviation of academic achievement were not planned. 

There is a chronic need for fundamental research on 
the teaching of reading and language skills, as almost in- 
surmountable problems of the disadvantaged, as well as 
research on their other problems. It is recommended that 
interdisciplinary research be initiated to consider these 
problems adequately; appropriate disciplines might include 
health, medicine, social work, sociology, psychology, pub- 
lic administration, education, criminology, and economics. 

There are many obvious recommendations tliat could be 
made in iregar^ to the building that houses the Center. A 
fonner elementary school nay be satisfactory as a tempo- 
rary expedient, but is hardily suitable for long-tem usage 
as an institution of higher learning. Most urgent is the 
need for increased library facilities. Ajioth^r urgent need 
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is the oontinuanoe of a faculty dedicated to teaching, 
rather than research, and vitally Interested in thle spe- 
cial situation, with all of its many iaplioations for 
social progress. 

The development of compensatory praoticea and pro- 
grams at the college level has been due to social forces, 
such as the growing need for educated manpower in industry, 
increasing pressures of the oivil rights movement, new oon- 
ceptions of the educability of students from all 'jooio- 
eoonomlo classes, and support of various philanthropic 
organizations. The establishment of the Cremge Extension 
Center was a response to pressixre from these social forces 
locally expressed by residents of Orange, Texas. From its 
modest and limited beginnings, the Center may eventually 
become capable of providing new opportunities and new ap- 
proaches for the optimal development of all its future 
students. 
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EXTLNSION CLWTEH 



PlcasG print. 



Name 

Last First Middle 

PGrmanGn+ Address: Present Address: 

City City 

County Coiuaty 

State State 

Please circle the appropriate answer: 

Sox 

Male Fe^nalG 

Marital Status 

Never Married Married Divoroed Widowed 

Do you have any cljildron? Yes No 

If the answer to the above question ^:as “Yos,” 

how n^any children do you have? 

How niany of your children arc still living at 
home with you? 



Race 

White K on-Wiii to 

Religious ri'cforcncG 

Protestant Catholic Other None 

Are you^cmployod at ircsont? Yes No 

answer to the above question was "Yes, ' 
how many hours per week do you work at your 
place of ci^q^loyaojit? 

Age Group 

17 through 25 26 tlirougy. 35 36 through 45 

46 through 65 Over 65 




BKROLLMJiNT DATA 



r\ 



How did you firs t hear about the Orange Extension Center? 

TV Newspaper Radio Conversation Other 

In how many courses are you enrolled at the Orange Extension 
Center? How many hours? 

At this time, are you enrolled in classes at any other school 
besides the Orange Extension Center? Yes No 

If the answer to the above question was *'Yos," 
please state the nanic of the other school where 
you are enrolled and the number of classes you 
are taking there, 



Name of School 



Humber of Classes 

Had you planned to enroll in another college before arrangciuents 
wore made to establish the Orange Extension Center? Yes No 
If the answer to the above question was ''Yes," 
where hau you plaimcd to enroll? 



Which of the following is the main reason that you decided to 

eni’cll at the Orange Extension Center? (Please circle only one.) 

1, Close to where 1 live. 

2, Less expensive thon another college, 

3, The hours allow mo to work end attend college. 

4, Below 700 EAT score accepted, 

5, Pcrsojial intcr^^st in a course offered, 

6, Other (please specify.) 




3 



EDUCATIONAL LATA 

Are you a high school graduate? Yes No 

Have you over boon enrolled in a junior or senior college, 
including Lanar College, before this scniostGr? Yos' No 
II the ansYver to the above question v/as *^Ycs,“ 
v/hat is the nanie of the college or collages? 



What is your academic status at the oollogc or 
colleges in which you v/erc previously enrolled? 

In good staiading On scholastic probation 

On scholastic suspension 

Vi'hat is the date of your last attendance at a 
college? 

Total number of semester hours completed before 
September, 1969* 

0 to 29 30 to 59 60 to 89 90 to 119 

120 or above Lon^t know 

Do you expect to complGto requirnnrents for a degree? Yes No 
If the answer to the above question is "Yes,'' what 
is your tentative major field of sxvKly? 

Which of the following is ycur riiuin reason for attending 
college? (Please circle one > ) 

1. To obtain degree rorpairGd for my future caroor, 

2, To upgrade skills needed in my ]iroscnt position. 
3< Lor personal interests (luirolatcd to a career). 

4. Other (Please specify.) 



ERIC 



4 




?al:ily data 

Educational Level of Father (Dloasc circle the last year of 

school that your father coiiiplotcd. ) 

Elementary Hi^h School College (li’aduatc 

12345678 3 10 11 12 1234 123 

Occupation of Father (Please circle the .nost appropriate 

category. ) 

Professional and technical workers 

inanagers, officials, and proprietors 

C 1 o la ca 1 V/ o r k 0 r s 

Salcsworkors 

Craftsmen and foramen 

Operatives 

Laborers (non-farm ) 

Private household workci'S 
Other service workers 
Farpi v;orkcrs 



Educations]. Level of 

Elementary 
12345 6 78 

Occupation of Lotlier 



Mother (Please 
school 



circle the last year of 
tliOt your mother coniplotcd.) 



High School 
3 10 11 12 



College 
12 3 4 



Gradi;atc 
12 3 



(i].casc circle t}ie iriost appropriate 
category, ) 



Housewife (only occupation ) 

j.’roiessionai and tcchiiical workers 

hajuigere , off icj als , end v^roprie tors 

Clerical workers 

Salosv.orkors 

Craftsjjxn and foremen 

Operatives 

Laborers (non-far:a ) 

Private household workers 
Other service \/orkcrs 
Ftam v.orkcrs 
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IliSTRUCIORS AT THE ORANGE EXTENSION CENTER, 
IJEGREES COUPLETEB, AMD 
PREVIOUS TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



Leslie Gould Aaholm 

B.A. in Speech - Lamar State College of Technology 
No previous teaching experience 



Harvey UcRae Amold 

B.A. in Speech - Harding College 

5 years teaching experience, high sohool level 



Gordon G. Brouesard 

B.fl. in Chemistry - Texas A & M University 
M. Ed. - Texas A & M University 
1 year teaching experience, hi^ school level 



Edwin B. Buciter, Jr. 

B.S. - Sam Houston State Teachers College 
M.A. - Sam Houston State Teachers College 
3 years teaching expezdence, college level 



Sharon Ohlasson 

B.A. In English - Laiaar State College of Technology 
M.A. In English - Lamar State Collet of Teohnology 
3 years experience, teaching fellow at Lamar 



Thomas J . Crow 

B.A. - Lamar State College of Technology 
M.A. - Lasiar State College of TechnoXo^^ 

2 years experience, teaching fellow at lanar 
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Newton Jerome Friedman 

A.B - Western Reserve University 

Rabbi, D.D. - Hebrew Union Co'^lege 
Th,D. - Burton Seminary 

14 years teaching experience, college level 



Maria Dolores Garcia 

D.S. - La^ar State College of Technology 
4 years teaching experience, high school level 



James Rankin Harvey 

B.B.A. - Lamar State College of Technology 
M.B.A. - Lamar State College of Technology 
No previous teaching experience 



Jackie Lane Helms 

B.A. - Lamar State College of Technology 
4 years teaching experience, hi^ school level 



Shelley Ann Hurst 

B.A. - North Texas State University 
M.A. - North Texas State University 
Certificate, Goethe Institute, Gennany 
1 year teaching experience , college level 



Mary Francis Knouff 

B.A. - Adelpbl University 

M.S. - Stephen P. Austin State College 

2 years teaching experience j 1 year at high school level and 

1 year at college level 



Joee Ramon Leon 

B.S. in Meoh. Engr. - Ohio University 

M.S. in Ind, Engr. - Texas Technological College 

2 years teaching expeidonoe, college level 
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H. D. Pate 

Juris Doctor - South Texas College 
No previous teaching experience 



James Calvin Ronning 

B.S. in Government - Lamar State College of Technology 
M. Ed. - Abilene Christian College 
2 years teaching experience, high school level 



Samuel Paul Stansbury 

B.A. - Lamar State College of Technology 
4 years teaching experience , high school level 



Janis P. Stout 

B.A, - Lamar State College of Technology 
K.A. - Lamar State College of Technology 
3 years teaching experience, college level 



Joe Ben Welch 

B.S. - Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
M. 2d. - Lamar State College of Technology 

7 years teaching experiences 3 years at hi^ school level and 

2 years at college level 
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CLASS SCHEDOLE 



MOSDAY-WEKTESMY 



Courae No. 


Seotlon 


Doopriptlon 


Instructor 


GROUP A 




1:00-2:15 p.m. 




Eng. 131 


82 


Rlietorio and Composition 


Stout 


ECO. 131 


15 


Principles 


Harvey 


Hiat. 131 


11 


History of World Giviliza-- 








tion 


Crow 


Math. 131 


5 


Pinito Mathematios I 


Welch 


Hist. 134 


8 


History of Texas 


Holms 


Spch. 131 


23 


Pundamentals of Effeotive 








Speech 


Arnold 


GROUP B 




2:30-3:45 p.m. 




Eco. 131 


16 


Principles 


Harvey 


Eng. 131 


78 


Rhetoric and Composition 


Stout 


Govt. 231 


22 


American Constitutional 








System 


Friedman 


SooD. 131 


23 


Introduction 


Buster 


GROUP C 




6:00-7:15 P.m. 




Eng. 131 


79 


Rhetoric and Composition 


Chiaason 


Govt. 231 


23 


American Constitutional 








System 


Pate 


Hist. 131 


12 


History of World Civiliza- 








tion 


Ci\)w 


Math. 135 


5 


Contemporary Mathematic o I 


Loon 


GROUP D 




7:30-8:45 p.m. 




Hist. 134 


7 


History of Texas 


Stanobury 


Math. 134 


19 


Collego Algohra 


Leon 


Span. 131 


6 


Firet Year Spanish 


Garoia 


Pay. 131 


7 


Introduction to Htunon 








Behavior 


Ronning 
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lUESDAY-TIIURSDAY 



GROUP E 




1;00-2;15 p.m. 




Eng. 131 


.30 


Rhetoric and ConipOBition 


Chiasson 


Hiet. 131 


14 


History of World Civiliza- 








tion 


Crow 


Math. 134 


20 


History of Texas 


Welch 


Art 137 


1 


Language of Art 


Aaholm 


Eng. 131 


83 


Rhetoric and Composition 


Hurst 


GROUP P 




2:30-3:45 P.ia. 




Eco. 131 


17 


Principles 


Harvey 


Eng. 132 


30 


Rhetoric and Composition 


Chiasson 


Math. 135 


6 


ContempoTOi’y Mathematics I 


Welch 


Pay. 131 


8 


Introduction to Human 








Behavior 


Broussard 


Spch. 131 


24 


Pxmdaoentals of Effective 








Speech 


Knouff 


GROUP G 




6:00-7:15 P.m» 




Eng. 131 


81 


Rhetoric and Composition 


Chiasson 


Govt. 231 


24 


American Constitutional 








System 


Pate 


Kiet. 131 


15 


History of World Civiliza- 


Crow 






tion 




Math. 133 


9 


Analytical Trigonometry 


Welch 


GROUP H 




7:30-8:45 p.m. 




Eco. 131 


18 


Principles 


Harvey 


Sool. 131 


24 


Intixaduction 


Buster 


Spch. 131 


25 


Fuiidamentals of Effective 








Speech 


Knouff 
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TABLE Xm 



EDOCATIONAl LEVEL Oi FATHERS OF MALE STUDENTS 



FINAL YEAR OF EEU CATION ' 


COMPLETED BY FATHERS 




Age Group of 
Studea'fcs: 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


Elementary 












1 

2 


1 


1 






2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


4 


3 


1 




1 


5 


5 


1 








1 


6 


1 


1 


3 




5 


7 


2 


3 




1 


6 


8 


9 


3 


1 


1 


14 


Hl^ Sohool 
9 


4 


1 






5 


10 






4 


1 


5 


11 


3 


1 


2 


1 


7 


12 


39 


5 


1 




45 


College 

1 


5 


1 


1 




7 


2 


5 








5 


3 


2 








2 


4 


4 








4 


Gradviate 












1 

2 


2 








2 


3 


3 








3 










Total 


122 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE XXm 



EDOCATIORAL LEVEL OP PATHERS OP PEM/*LE STUDENTS 





PINAL YEAR OP EDUCATION COMPLETED 


BY PATHERS 


Age Group of 
Students : 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


Elementary 












1 




1 






1 


2 




1 






1 


3 








1 


1 


4 




2 






2 


5 






2 




2 


6 


3 


2 


1 


2 


8 


7 


3 


2 




1 


8 


8 


9 


9 


7 


2 


27 


High School 












9 


4 


2 


1 


1 


8 


10 


2 


3 


1 




6 


11 


1 


1 


1 


2 


5 


12 


29 


19 


12 


1 


61 


College 












1 


1 


1 




1 


3 


2 


9 


3 


1 




13 


3 


4 


2 






6 


4 


3 




2 




5 


Gradxiate 












1 












2 


1 








1 


3 


3 


3 




2 


8 










Total 


166 



ERIC 
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TABLE Xmil 



ECOCATIONAL LEVEL 01 MOTHERS 01 MALE STOOENTS 



PINAI. TEAR OP ELDCATION 


COMELETED BY MOTHERS 




Age Group of 
Students s 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


Elementary 












1 












2 






1 




1 


3 












4 












5 


1 








1 


6 












7 


2 


1 


1 




4 


8 


4 


4 


2 


1 


11 


High School 












9 


5 


2 




1 


8 


10 


3 


1 


3 


1 


6 


11 


10 


3 


2 


1 


16 


12 


46 


7 


4 


1 


58 


College 












1 


7 


1 






8 


2 


7 




1 


1 


9 


3 




1 






1 


4 


7 








7 


Graduate 












1 












2 












3 




















Total 


132 



I o 
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TABLE 3CEXIV 



EDDCATIONAL IiEVEL OB' MOTHERS OF FEMALE STUDENTS 



FINAL 


YEAR Of 


EDUCATION 


COMPLETED 


BY MOTHERS 




Age Group of 
Students : 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


Elementary 












1 












2 












3 






1 




1 


4 




1 






1 


5 






1 




1 


6 




1 


1 


3 


4 


7 




1 






1 


d 


6 


6 


7 


4 


25 


High School 












9 


2 




1 




3 


10 


3 


4 


2 


1 


10 


11 


7 


11 


1 




19 


12 , 


31 


17 


11 


6 


65 


College 












3. 


5 


2 


1 


1 


9 


2 


3 


2 


2 




7 


3 


3 








3 


4 


8 


6 


1 


2 


17 


Graduate 












1 












2 












3 




















Total 


166 
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5ABLE XXXV 

OCCUPATIONS OP FATHERS OP MALE STUDENTS 



Age Group of 
Students: 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


Occupations of 












Fathers 












Professional and 












technioal 


10 




1 




11 


Managers, officials, 


1 










proprietors 


10 


2 


1 


1 


14 


Clerical workers 


3 




1 




4 


Salesworkers 


5 






1 


6 


Craftsmen, foromen 


33 


12 


6 


1 


52 


Operatives 


14 


1 






15 


Laborers (non-farm) 


4 


2 






6 


Private household 












workers 












Other service 


6 






2 


8 


workers 












Pam workerii 


1 


1 


1 




3 










Total 


119 
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TABLE XXXVI 

OCCDPATIONS OP FATHERS OP FEMALE STUDENTS 





Age Group of 
Students: 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 



Occupations of 
Fathers 



Professional and 



rrexessienujL ana 
technical 


11 


4 


4 


3 


22 


^'anagers, officials, 












proprietors 


7 


16 


4 


2 


29 


Clerical workers 


1 


3 


1 




5 


Salesworkers 


1 


1 


1 




3 


Craftsmen, foremen 


27 


17 


11 


5 


60 


Operatives 


11 


2 


2 


1 


16 


Laborers (non-farm) 


9 


5 


3 




17 


Private household 












workers 












Other service 












workers 


6 




1 


2 


9 


Farm workers 


2 


3 


3 


3 


11 










Total 


172 
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TABLE XXXVII 

OCCUPATIONS OP MOTHERS OP MALE STUDENTS 



Age Group of 
Students: 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-65 


Total 


Occupations of 












Mothers 












Professional and 












technical 


15 


2 


1 


1 


19 


Managers, officials 












proprietors 


3 


1 






4 


Clerical workers 


5 








5 


Salesworkers 


5 


2 




1 


6 


Craftsmen, foremen 












Operatives 




1 






1 


Laborers (non-farm) 












Private household 












workers 


2 








2 


Other service 












workers 


3 


2 






5 


Para workers 












Housewife 


57 


13 


13 


3 


86 










Total 


130 
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i'ABLE XXXVIII 

OOCDPATIONS OP MOTHERS OP FEMALE STUDENTS 



- — — — — — — 


Age Group of 








46-65 




Students: 


17-25 


26-35 


36-45 


Total 


Occupations of 












Mothers 












Professional and 












teohnioal 


15 


10 


2 


4 


31 


Managers, officials 


« 










proprietors 


1 


4 






5 


Clerioal workers 


9 


11 


3 




23 


Saleeworkers 


3 


3 


1 




7 


Craftsmen, foremen 


2 








2 


Operatives 
Laborers (non-farm) 


1 


1 






2 


Private household 
workers 
Other servloe 


3 








3 


workers 


6 






2 


8 


Pam workers 
Housewife 


33 


23 


24 


13 


93 










Total 


174 




